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to arbitrate it, we will be in the position of the merchant 
who is known to all the world to be false to his promises. 
With our nearly four millions of foreign trade we will stand 
in the world of commerce as a merchant false to his word. 
Among all the people on this earth who hope for better 
days of righteousness and peace in the future, we will 
stand, in the light of our multitude of declarations for 
arbitration and peace, as discredited, dishonored hypo- 
crites; with the fair name of America blackened, with 
the self-respect of Americans gone, with the influence of 
America for advance along the pathway of progress and 
civilization, annulled, dishonored, and disgraced. No 
true American _can fail to use his voice and his influence 
upon this question for his country’s honor.’ ‘This is 
the voice of true statesmanship, and it proceeds from one 
whose temperament does not suggest excitement or 
visionary emotion. Such words from such lofty source 
should outweigh all the loud trumpetings of spurious 


patriotism. 
ed 


A RECENT Episcopalian speaker said, in a moment of 
compunction, “I believe that the motive of competition 
appeals altogether too much to me. I rejoice and thank 
God if I can do anything to steal a good Methodist or a 
good Congregationalist.’’ This was very frank, and there 
are reasons for believing it to be sincere; but probably, if 
ministers of all denominations were to be equally frank, 
they would make the same confession. In a generation 
when the decrease of attendance at church and of the 
support of churches is so general, the struggle for existence 
leads to many devices for the existence of one’s own 
church, though that would also seem to be just the time 
when one church ought not to try to weaken another. 


ae 


WE hear less than we did half a century ago of colleagues. 
‘Then and earlier, since the ministers were settled for life, 
some assistance or substitute had to be sought for them 
when their usefulness began to diminish by reason of age. 
Now it seems to be a simpler device to turn the old preach- 
er out to grass, if he can find it, and let him shift for 
himself. ‘This is much encouraged by the lack of ability 
to support two men. ‘There are, however, circumstances 
in which the old custom is still possible, and then, if both 
men are reasonable, the experience of the elder in the 
ministry,fin the parish, and in the community, may be 
of great help to the younger. How many blunders, 
sometimes almost or quite fatal, might have been avoided 
by the younger man if he could have been enlightened by 
the knowledge and wisdom of a kindly friend who knows 
the secret windings of the human nature in the parish! 


ed 


Try as we will to equalize conditions and bring about 
the real brotherhood of man, there are some hindrances 
that will not out of sight. One cannot plead guilty to 
snobbishness who keeps a prejudice against coming as 
close to dirt as to cleanliness. Reformers there are— 
we have met them—who, to abolish all caste feeling, put 
on the manners, the clothes, and even the grime, of those 
whose fellowship and sympathy they wished to gain. If 
this method were calculated to work, the result would not 
be to our mind. Levelling downward is no improvement 
on inequality. A bad equality is less desirable than the 
divisions that retain gradations of worth. Yet it is some- 
times thought necessary to conceal a sensitiveness to bad 
air, avoidance of filth, and declination of the common 
cup. A teacher once sharply rebuked a pupil, who rinsed 
such cup before using, and left in him the sting of being 
thought scornful of others. Now the law requires yet 
more fastidiousness. But the main fact is that people in 
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lower scale of life lack appreciation of the flattery of imi- 
tation. They are not complimented to see others try to 
be as they are. What they wish is to be supposed to be 
as others are. They will do the most good who, without 
condescension, bring their native breeding and habits 
where superiority willbe felt and emulated. Every one 
is an aristocrat to some one below him. Having clean 
hands and a pure heart not only qualifies one to ascend 
into the hill of the Lord, it is also the pass-sign along the 
crowded streets of the world. 


Mathematics and the Ministry. 


The spirit of unrest is abroad. All men and nations 
are moved by it to question everything that is and to 
wonder what the next things will be. Every institution 
is challenged to show cause for its existence, and the 
assertion is frequently made that everything is different 
from what it was, say fifty or a hundred years ago. The 
home and the church are conspicuous targets for criti- 
cism, assertion, and prophecy. All this is well, and good 
will come of it in due time; but it is well to remember that 
false spirits and false prophets are abroad and that the 
unrest of the times is in part an artificial intoxication, 
while much of the assertion and prophecy is mere guess- 
work, and therefore worthless, if not injurious. 

There is now a settled belief in the minds of most 
Unitarian workers and adherents that the times have 
changed; that the churches are less inclined to support 
a settled ministry; and that ministers are, for various 
reasons, inclined, or compelled, to accept shorter terms 
of service than were common in the less eventful days 
of the last century. This belief Unitarians share with 
many others in all denominations and in that outside 
world where writers of vast industry and small experience 
“size up”’ and settle the fate of all things with assertion 
and prediction. 

The present writer has been, for more than fifty years, 
a conscious part of the Unitarian movement. During 
that time he has tried to see things as they are, and not 
to be moved by every wind that blows. He has not seen 
any reason to believe that things are so different now 
from what they were in the last half of the last century. 
But, when he ventures to state his belief, he is regarded as 
one who has fallen behind the times, and that the minis- 
try in our churches is becoming more and more an itin- 
erant service; that changes are more-frequent, and, con- 
sequently, terms of service shorter and less satisfactory. 
This unpleasant belief, however, comes not out of a careful 


survey of the facts but is an invention of the false spirit _ 


of unrest that is abroad. 

To prove this statement it is necessary only to deal 
with facts and figures. Forty years ago the writer 
made a careful study of several year books and published 
the result in the Christian Register. Last week he re- 
peated the process;and was much pleased to find that 
mathematics fully confirmed his impression that the 
stability of our ministry is steadily increasing. ‘Taking 
year books for 1871 and 1911, forty years apart for com- 
parison, we find that there were settled in or before 1871 
234 ministers who were still in their places, that there 
were settled in or before 1911 408 ministers who, were 
still in their places. 

To illustrate the change“for the better and show that 
the false spirit of unrest is a lying} spirit, a few definite 
comparisons ‘maygbe made. $For instance, in the year 
book for 1871,there were the names of 85 who had been 
settled five years, in 1911 there were 174; in 1871 47 
had been settled ten years; in 1911 104; in 1871 32 had 
been settled fifteen years, in 1911 65; in 1871 25 had 
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been settled twenty years, in 1911 41. Of course allow- 
ance must be made for the increase in the number of our 
churches and settled ministers; but, allowing for that 
difference, we find that where we should expect, if there 
had been no loss of stability, that three men were now 
settled where two were settled forty years ago, we have a 
proportion of two to one, a gain of over 15 per cent. 

The conclusion then, amply proved, is that we not only 
have more ministers settled than ever before, but that 
the length of settlement is greater than ever. This en- 
couraging fact would be still more evident if we left out 
of the account the ministers who in Massachusetts were 
formerly settled for life and by their great longevity 
raised the average. There was, for instance, Alonzo Hill, 
Joseph Allen, and Joseph Richardson, respectively settled 
each in one parish forty-five, forty-eight, and sixty-six 
years. A similar result follows the question whether as 
many parishes now have settled ministers as formerly. 
In 1871 there were three out of four thus supplied, now 
four out of five have regularly settled ministers. 

This one illustration taken from the relations between 
the ministry and the. churches of one denomination where 
flux and change are asserted to be increasing may serve 
to comfort and give rest to some perturbed spirits who 
see things that aren’t so in all the world around them. 
The church, the home, and the common life of the people 
at large are receiving new impulses of freedom, new 
glimpses of truth, and new grounds for hope: they are 
also threatened by many evil things, open and insidious, 
that require and are calling forth faith, courage, and 
wisdom that will transform a justifiable unrest into an 
assured progress. G. B. 


_ The Image-breakers. 


Erasmus, when he saw the miraculous virgin dragged 
by the image-breakers of the Reformation from the 
Cathedral at Basle, exclaimed, pathetically, ‘‘How many 
miracles thou hast performed for others, and canst thou 
not save thyself?’”’ We may ask the same of many 
other sacred images that in our time are having the noose 
placed around the neck, ready to be dragged from the 
pedestal. The intellectual movement of revolt has 
scarcely ceased since the time of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
and within the last fifty years a dozen men or more of 
marked intellectual distinction have been busily at 
work in carrying on the destructive process against ven- 
erated systems and ideals. Carlyle, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Niet- 
zsche, Renan, G. B. Shaw, and many other lesser lights 
have added such strength as they possessed to the forces 
of the iconoclast. 

The cry has been, If you see a head, hit it; and the 
“heads” have been called respectability, morality of the 
puritanical type, creeds, dogmas, bibliolatry, the marriage 
relation, property, the organized state law and order. Such 
whacking blows have been delivered that some people 
believe the ideals behind the images have been doomed 
to destruction. But, though falsehood, hypocrisy, cant, 
outworn conventions, and some of the veneer of society 
have cracked under the assault, much of the sound and 
fury has only raised a dust, and, when it clears away, we 
find the things we have loved and revered still standing 
intact. ; 

But still it is true there is more breathing space in the 
world, more freedom and expansion for our lungs because 
the image-breakers have lived and plied their hammers. 
They have changed the point of view, the mental per- 
spective. We may not believe in them, we may dislike 
them, but we could not go back to the age of illusions 
before they delivered their smashing blows. We could 
not go back to the age of optimistic blindness and sen- 
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timentality and the soothing syrup of doctrines that 
drugged the conscience. No, the foam bubble has burst, 
and we begin to see the reality of things now that the new 
prophets and image-breakers have shown it to us. Their 
methods have often been brutal and offensive to refined 
tastes and delicate nerves. They have frightened the 
timid and repelled moderate and reasonable people who 
believe in the golden mean and slow and gentle progress, 
but they have waked us up. 

The sores and wounds of society have been laid bare. 
For many they have mixed something nauseous and de- 
grading with the delights of art, but it has also been 
vital, arousing, and stimulating, and has aroused the world 
from the drugged cup of old-fashioned sensibility. The 
old romance, the old exaggerated chivalry, have received 
heavy blows. People neither weep nor laugh as they did 
before the realists came into being. There has been 
grossness, irreverence, and an absence of the finer feelings 
in some of the work of the image-breakers. They have 
brought excess, overstatement, and exaggeration to the 
expression of their ideas; but it was not their plan to con- 
ciliate or soothe the public who believed things would 
last their time unchanged, that the good, old, ineffective 
way would lead on and on without convulsion, regardless 
of the evils lurking under deceptive appearances. The 
aim was to startle, to shock, to place dynamite bombs 
under an apathetic and selfish society. 

But it takes more than a few bold people of genius to 
blow up religion, established institutions, an organized 
society that has approved its lands and restrictions, the 
best yet devised for cohesion and progress. The schemes 
of the image-breakers are in the air, their ideas are de- 
structive; but, when it comes to the organizing and build- 
ing-up process, they have little to offer. The images of 
the old gods of respectability, morality, religion, govern- 
ment, marriage, and family life, though telling blows have 
been directed against them, as yet show but slight signs 
that their foes have done much execution. They have 
shaken off some of the excrescences and accretions that 
have hindered growth, but the roots of vital institutions 
bedded in human nature, in the needs and affections of 
men, have nothing to fear from their assailants. 

There is great stress laid upon the control of the will, 
the right to do what each man wishes to do without 
regard to the banal and foolish morality of the past,—of 
each man to become a law unto himself, governed by his 
impulses and unafraid. But the chaos into which society 
would be plunged by the abolition of all human restraint 
appears to be a deterrent to putting these opinions in 
practice on the part of the image-breakers. The people 
who advocate trial marriage or free union are as specu- 
lative and idealistic as any of the old dreamers, and for 
the most part they conform to the usual custom in such 
cases without raising a scandal. The theoretical haters 
of morality do not tell us what they would put in its place. 
They preach against Philistinism, but they do not de- 
fine it. Catchwords of uncertain significance have great 
vogue in our day. 

The image-breakers inveigh against respectability as 
Voltaire inveighed against the inféme, but they do not 
tell us what would happen if the desire to be honored and 
of good report in the community were taken away utterly. 
They discriminate, doubtless, between the suing, self- 
righteous, narrow, bigoted principle that blasts reputa- 
tions and hounds down offenders ruthlessly, and the bind- 
ing influence of true self-respect so potent in holding men 
to the right path and in binding society together. So 
it is with the outcry against religion, the blatant proc- 
lamation of atheism, the habit of irreverence in thought 
and speech. The extremists of this school are fortu- 
nately few, but they all form a part of the current of 
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thought and feeling on all the vital subjects of the times 
that sets we cannot now predict to what unknown shore, 
bearing with it the destinies of the human race. 

The good that has thus been accomplished is formless 
and inchoate. The extreme idealism of Tolstoy which, 
though impracticable, is still ennobling and elevating, 
the exposures made by Zola and Ibsen of society’s con- 
tagions and loathsomeness, has had its effect in a new 
zeal for the study of eugenics. If the extremists some- 
times overshoot the mark, they at least set people think- 
ing as to the provocation. Where there is so intense a 
heat there must be some fire. It has broken out in the 
form of modernity, anarchism, individualism, paganism. 
But let us not be afraid of the destructive work of the 
image-breakers. ‘The splash they make in the wide sea 
of events and opinions does not run out to such large 
circles as we sometimes imagine. What can be broken 
ought to be, and the shafts directed against the un- 
breakable, the veritable, will donoinjury. Human nature 
is the great conservative, and God, we may infer, is on its 
side! Religion will not die to-day or to-morrow. ‘The 
sense of duty and obedience to the moral law is still 
strong in the world, even though the heathen rage and 
imagine a vain thing. 


Current Topics. 


THE action of the Senate in deposing Judge Robert W. 


Archbald of the Commerce Court, and in debarring him. 


forever from any other employment of honor or emolu- 
ment under the government, put an end last week to a 
notable impeachment. Testimony produced before the 
Senate showed that the accused judge had used the in- 
fluence and authority of his high office for improper pur- 
poses, and that his reputation for integrity had been so 
much besmirched by questionable business transactions 
in affairs within the survey of the court that his further 
usefulness on the bench was impossible. An incidental 
outcome of the protracted proceedings that terminated 
in Judge Archbald’s conviction is a demand, in Congress 
and in the press, for the creation of machinery for separate 
consideration of impeachment cases which shall enable 
the Senate to dispose of them without sacrificing so much 
of the time that should be devoted to the furtherance of 
regular legislative business. 


A POSSIBLE solution of the international phase of the 
Panama canal problem without recourse to arbitration 
is indicated by the introduction in the Senate of a bill to 
repeal the no-toll provision of the act against which Great 
Britain has protested, on the ground that it constitutes a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The ground has 
been taken, by what is probably a good majority of the 
Senate against President Taft’s proposal, that the issues 
involved in the diplomatic controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain be submitted to a special 
arbitral body, to be composed of Americans and Britons. 
Admitting that the exemption of American coast-wise 
shipping from the payment of tolls is not in accordance 
with the country’s pledge to offer the use of the canal to 
all nations upon equal terms, the opponents of arbitra- 
tion in the Senate have decided to deal with a delicate 
situation by revoking the provision of the law which has 
evoked the special objections of the foreign office at 


London. 
& 


Tue election of Raymond Poincaré as president of the 
French Republic, to succeed Armand Falliéres, was the 
event of last week that was greeted throughout France 
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by a demonstration of enthusiasm that argues a wide 
popular approval of the action of the National Assembly 
in the Palace of Versailles. M. Poincaré as premier has 
brought France with credit through a difficult year. He 
is a man of strength and simplicity, typical in many ways 
of the best there is in the public or private life of France. 
It is expected that M. Falliéres’s successor will not be 
content with the merely decorative réle of the President’s 
office, but that he will make the power of the chief magis- 
trate felt in the current affairs of the nation in a more 
emphatic degree than has been the case with his immedi- 
ate predecessors. The coming president is regarded as 
one of the strongest men the Republic has produced in 
its eventful history, and for the moment he appears to 
enjoy popular confidence in a measure fairly without 


recent precedent. 
as 


THE final passage of the Home Rule bill by the House 
of Commons last week, and its prompt advancement 
through the first reading in the House of Lords, marked 
a definite stage in the struggle of liberal cabinets since 
Gladstone to confer the privileges of self-government 
upon the Irish people. It is assumed that the peers, 
after a due amount of manceuvring, will reject the meas- 
ure. It will then be passed again by the Commons, to 
be vetoed once more by the Lords. On the third recur- 
rence of this legislative process the bill, under the authority 
conferred upon the government in its struggle against 
the power of the hereditary chamber in the last election, 
will become a law without the approval of the Lords. 
Friends of Home Rule profess confidence that it will be 
enacted into law in the life of the present Parliament, 
although there are indications that Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues may decide to make a fresh appeal to the 
electorate in the interval. 

rl 


THE statesmen of the new Chinese Republic are ob- 
serving with increasing anxiety the workings of Russian 
diplomacy in Mongolia. Recently a delegation of nota- 
bles delegated by the Kutuktu at Urga appeared at St. 
Petersburg for the ostensible purpose of conveying the 
thanks of the Kutuktu to the Czar for his recognition of 
Mongolian independence. The delegation was received 
with marked distinction at the Russian capital, and the 
impression has been created that the secession of Outer 
Mongolia from the Chinese Republic is under the special 
protection, as it undoubtedly is the work, of Russia. In 
the mean while the Chinese government is straining its 
diplomatic resources in an endeavor to re-establish its 
authority over Mongolia. These activities of the Pekin 
administration have met with contemptuous indifference 
at Urga, and an agitation is spreading in China that the - 
Republic undertake comprehensive measures to reassert 
its flouted authority. The movement appears to be 
creating a great stir, which is crystallizing a patriotic sen- 
timent that may mean much to the future development 
of the Chinese nation. 

Fd 


EUROPEAN diplomacy played its trump card at the 
end of last week in the game of life and death that is 
being played in the Balkan Peninsula, and the best it 
could do was the presentation of a colorless collective note 
at Constantinople, mildly advising the Turkish govern- 
ment to surrender Adrianople to the allies and to leave 
the disposition of the A%gean Islands, the other basic 
demand of the victorious states, to the powers. It had 
been assumed by the Balkan delegates to the suspended 
peace conference in London, that more drastic measures 
than an academic expression of European sentiment 
would be required to bring about the concessions by 
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Turkey which they regard as the minimum conditions 
for the restoration of peace. To such vigorous action 
the powers could not bring themselves, owing to the 
hopeless division of counsels among them, and especially 
because of the selfish interests which Austria and Italy 
have injected into the negotiations of the ambassadorial 
conference. 
& 


PENDING the delivery of Turkey’s reply to the powers’ 
note, the allies, and especially Bulgaria, were making 
rapid preparations for the resumption of hostilities in 
the event of the Porte’s final refusal to cede Adrianople 
and the A‘gean Islands. A vigorous attack upon Adrian- 
ople at the beginning of the operations after the termina- 
tion of the armistice was the first event upon the pro- 
gramme of the second war for the liberation of Thrace. 
The fall of Adrianople was regarded, at the beginning of 
the week, as the almost certain outcome of the resump- 
tion of the war. Another advance upon the Tchatalja 
lines, possibly with forces greatly augmented by accessions 
from the besieging army of Adrianople, was the next step 
contemplated by Bulgaria and her allies. The consensus 
of expert military opinion abroad appears to be that 
Turkey, despite the reinforcements of raw levies that 
have been sent to Tchatalja since hostilities were sus- 
pended, is hardly in a better condition for an aggressive 
movement now than she was at the beginning of the re- 
treat of her armies before the Bulgarians in the battle of 
Kirk-Kilisseh. 


Brevitics, 


The highest office of a sermon is to quicken the currents 
of the soul, enkindle the heart, and arouse the will. 


Enthusiasm is not a fitful flame: it is the steady, reso- 
lute purpose that directs a worker determined to succeed. 


We seldom receive a letter of criticism concerning 
something in the Christian Register, when some other 
correspondent does not unwittingly take out the sting by 
commending the very article censured. 


Public spirit is embodied in men who think unselfishly, 
act energetically, and do both persistently. Every public 
improvement has its starting-point in some mind whose 
thoughts have the fertilizing quality that causes them 
to act on other minds. ‘The influence of two or three men 
of this kind can accomplish wonders. 


A learned degree, so new that it is not yet recognized 
even in “‘Who’s Who?” is that of D. P. H., Doctor of 
Public Health. It is conferred by Harvard and by the 
Universities of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Michigan. 
The health officer of a community has become an impor- 
tant personage. 


The time to take hold of dissension is before it begins. 
The timidity which lets the rift within the lute grow for 
fear of meddling, or in hope that trouble will settle itself, 
is responsible for the alienations which become hopeless. 
Candor, and even anger, is safer than evasion or reserve. 
The worst treachery is that which cherishes a grievance 
in concealment which one honest word would dissipate. 


Dr. Crothers once told a story of ‘‘a young brother” 
who as he grew more eloquent began to mix his meta- 
phors. He said that the great call to the Unitarian min- 
ister of the day (this was a long time ago) was, “‘like a 
true knight, to gird on his sword, and slay the old fossils 
of orthodoxy.’”’ Dr. Crothers thought he meant well, 
but to slay a fossil might be what the theologians call a 
work of supererogation. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


An Acknowledgment. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The undersigned are happy to report the recovery of 
the young minister on whose behalf we have twice ap- 
pealed for funds through your columns. Our young 
friend is now able to return to the work of the liberal 
ministry, the only condition imposed by the physician 
in charge being that for the present he shall serve a church ~ 
in a climate where there will be no danger of a relapse. 
We are assured that in the course of a year or two he will 
be able to work efficiently in any climate. 

We take this opportunity to thank the many who re- 
sponded so promptly and so generously to our appeals 
and to congratulate these friends on the successful out- 
come of their efforts to reclaim this human life and to 
restore a man of unusual ability and consecration of spirit 
to our liberal cause. 

(Rev.) JoHn Haynes Hoimgs, 
Church of the Messiah, New York City. 
(Prof.) F. C. Doan, 
Meadville, Pa. 


Robert Collyer: One Word More. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It must have been in the year 1867 that I first met 
Robert Collyer, the year in which “Nature and Life’ 
appeared,—a volume of sermons that are full of good 
poetry, good philosophy, and good piety. We were at 
Ogontz, Pa., attending a three days’ meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Friends, and were guests at the same house. On 
coming down, Sunday morning, into the large drawing- 
room, I found the young daughter of our Quaker host at 
work upon some sewing. My entrance into the room 
didn’t seem to trouble her in the least. But when, a few 
moments later, Collyer came in, she was visibly disturbed. 
He took in the situation at a glance.- Walking over to 
where the girl sat at work, he said to her in a gentle voice: 
“Keep right on, my dear. I'll not tell on you.” Coll- 
yer’s sermon that Sunday may or may not have been 
eloquent. I have forgotten all about it. But the great 
preacher’s comforting word to the Quaker girl I shall 
never forget. 

The next time I saw Collyer was at my own home in 
Framingham Centre. He had come to our village to 
give his lyceum lecture on “Clear Grit,” and was my 
guest. During more than forty years afterwards he 
never met me that he didn’t say, “What a good time I 
had at your house in Framingham.’ How few men re- 
member so long such a simple event! Still fewer remem- 
ber to speak about it as Collyer always did. Many other 
recollections of Robert Collyer might be given, all show- 
ing how the man of the big heart was greater than any- 
thing that he ever said. One more only is added here. 
When calling upon him one summer day with my wife, 
as he sat in his favorite place on the veranda of the Hotel 
Delphine in East Gloucester, he suddenly got up from his 
chair, and, going to his room, brought back a copy of the 
pamphlet containing his suggestive paper on “‘’The Over- 
plus of Blossoms.”’ On the fly-leaf of the little pamphlet 
he had written my wife’s name and had added the words, 
“With Robert Collyer’s wealth of good wishes.’’ ‘To-day 
not all ‘‘the wealth of the Indies”’ could buy that pamph- 
let with its priceless inscription. 

Three saints in our Unitarian Calendar were person- 
ally known by many of us,—Dr. Hale, Dr. Bellows, and 
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Robert Collyer. Dr. Hale we shall always think of as 
the indefatigable worker who was himself “lending a 
hand”’ or helping others to do so. Dr. Bellows comes to 
mind as the eloquent orator and the active organizer; 
the man to whom in the Civil War our Union army owed 
the United States Sanitary Commission, and to whom 
our denomination owes its General Conference. But no 
one of our saints will be more affectionately remembered 
than the great-hearted, blacksmith preacher, of whom we 
shall ever speak as Dear Collyer, Dear Robert Collyer. 
Rev. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 
BROOKLINE, MAss. 


A Plea for the Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The feast of the Passover—an upper chamber in a house 
in Jerusalem—and Jesus, the man of sorrows, with his 
twelve disciples, assembled, as he knew, for the last time. 

His life-work was nearly over; all that he had labored 
for so earnestly, all that his heart, full of love for his fel- 
low-men, had so yearned for, had apparently ended in 
failure and disappointment. He knew the cruel suffer- 
ing and death that were before him, and he longed for 
human sympathy and the assurance that he should still 
live in the hearts of those so dear to him. 

So he poured the wine and broke the bread: he said, 
“This do in remembrance of me,’’ and the words were not 
addressed to his disciples only, but to all those who in 
the ages to come were to realize the greatness of his mis- 
sion and to help in the fulfilment of his life’s work. 

This longing for human support was only a momentary 
weakness on his part; he would soon say with all his 
heart, ‘‘ Not my will, but Thine’; but has it not endeared 
him the more to every one of us? 

This service of communion with him, in the breaking 
of the bread and the pouring of the wine, is only a service 
of love and remembrance, no mystical ceremony; but it is 
the fulfilment of the only personal request he ever made, 
—‘This do in remembrance of me.” 

Why, then, is this service more and more frequently 
omitted by our churches? Though their work is more 
extended than formerly and includes much that was not 
considered ‘‘church work,’ we need all the more the 
quiet moments of remembrance which bring us into one- 
ness with him whose name we bear and whose example 
we are striving to follow. 

In remembrance of him, may this service of communion 
still keep its place in our churches. M. L. D. 


LY Modern Bible Lessons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A local paper has been publishing a series of Bible 
lessons for youth, emanating from the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle. Happening this week to notice one of the head- 
lines, ‘A Fall, not an Evolution,’ I read the lesson, and 
was amazed to find such a farrago of medizval theology 
and absolute nonsense seriously offered for children’s 
instruction here in Massachusetts in this twentieth 
century. Certainly the need for Unitarian effort has 
not yet passed. 

Some extracts follow -— 


“As we read, ‘God created man in his own image.’ 
Not a word here can be construed as implying the evolu- 
tion of man from the lower creatures. So far from 
teaching evolution, the Bible teaches the very reverse. 
Saint Paul declares, ‘By one man’s disobedience sin 
entered into the world, and death as the result of sin. 
Thus death passed upon all men, because all are sinners.’ 
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“Moses assures us that man was God’s last creation, 
to be the king of earth; and he proceeds to give an ac- 
count of man’s creation, so different from that of the 
lower animals and vegetation. Man was not evolved, 
but God’s handiwork. .... The details of human creation 
imply that Adam lived some time alone and sexless. 
Some Bible students infer from the chronology that it 
was two years from Adam’s creation until the expulsion 
from Eden under the death sentence. The cause for the 
division of Adam into two persons is stated: the earth 
was to be populated with a race of species, and amongst 
all the creatures none was suitable as companion and 
mother of his offspring. Thus again is shown that Adam 
was distinctly different from apes and all other creatures 
under his control. He was in the likeness of his Creator. 
Other Scriptures show us that it is the divine purpose 
that the sex quality in humanity shall be dropped. 

“The division of Adam into two parts left the headship 
with the male, but deprived him of some of his sympa- 
thetic qualities. His wife had less of the masculine and 
aggressive traits, but the two were perfectly adapted to 
each other and fulfilled each other’s ideals. The fall from 
God’s favor has affected both sexes, producing extremes of 
coarseness and effeminacy, and robbing the marriage re- 
lationship of its ideal happiness. ‘The restitution or resur- 
rection to be brought about by Messiah’s Kingdom will not 
mean the restoration of sex perfections, but the gradual 
perfecting of each individual in the image of God.” 

A picture is here inserted of Adam and Eve, called 
“Division of Adam into two parts!” 

“Note the consistency of the Bible theory which neces- 
sitated the division of one man into male and female. 
God purposed that the entire race must proceed from the 
one man. He foresaw sin and provided for man’s recov- 
ery. If two or more individuals had sinned, it would 
have required just as many redeemers, according to the 
Divine Law,—‘an eye for an eye,’ a man’s life for a man’s 
life. God intended only one glorious Redeemer, there- 
fore the entire race sprang from one man—Adam—that 
‘as by a man came death, by a man should come the re- 
surrection of the dead’ (1 Cor. xv. 2r.)” 


M. P. W. S. 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


The Roots of Orthodoxy. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE, 


Owing to an unfortunate series of historical events, the 
Protestantism of Ireland has largely found expression 
in a vivid belief in hell-fire and a vituperative hatred of 
his Holiness, the Pope. There is a story of a Presbyterian 
dominie who was called to. the bedside of a dissipated 
and wayward member of his flock who lay dying. He 
addressed him thus, ‘‘My good man, before the breath 
laves your body spake one little word to show us that 
you die in the true faith.” The dying man, mustering 
all his energies, faintly whispered: ‘‘Damn the Pope!” 
This was considered eminently satisfactory. 

It is certainly unfortunate that any of the valuable 
energies of “‘liberal” preachers should be expended in 
the abuse of orthodoxy. Yet it is a fact that many who 
come out of the orthodox fold into liberal pulpits signal- 
ize the event by throwing bricks through the windows of 
the venerable structure in which they formerly were 
worshippers. This homiletical brick-throwing is for the 
most part characterized by anarchy tempered by sterility. 
It does not win converts from orthodox congregations, 
and it is not nutritious spiritual food for liberal Christians. 

Two things are essential to the liberal Christian, first, 
the spirit of truth, and, secondly, the spirit of love. 
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“Speaking the truth in love,” says the great apostle. It 
is better to hold orthodox errors in the spirit of truth 
than liberal truths in the spirit of error. ‘The late Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke cannot be too often held up as 
an example of what a liberal Christian preacher ought to 
be. He spoke the truth in love. 

“O Martin, why is it,”’ said Catherine von Bora, ‘‘that 
in the old church our prayers were so fervent and so fre- 
quent, and now they are so formal and so few!” We 
are not told what answer Martin Luther made to his wife. 
Perhaps he did not know what to say, and pondered long 
on the problem, why an increase in liberality of religious 
doctrine should too often be accompanied by a diminished 
fervor and loyalty in spiritual experience. Perhaps it 
will not always be so, but up to the present moment it 
has been too apt to be so! However this may be, in the 
future the liberal preacher should ponder well the roots 
of orthodoxy and ask himself why it so obstinately sur- 
vives all the sweetness and light that liberal press and 
pulpit can pour upon it! 

Orthodoxy rests on tradition and on authority, and 
appeals to man’s natural reverence for antiquity. During 
the silver craze, we heard much of “the dollar of our 
fathers.” ‘This phrase alone was sufficient to invest the 
silver dollar with a halo of sanctity. Those who rose up 
to do it violence were made to appear sacrilegious and 
evil men. So, when the higher criticism began to be felt 
as disintregrating force undermining traditional beliefs, it 
was enough to say, ‘We want the dear old Bible of our 
fathers!” and congregations of pious folk were ready to 
go out and hew in pieces the wicked men who were at- 
tempting to rob them of the Bible of their fathers, even 
as Samson hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord. ‘The 
average orthodox believer holds the Bible to be the word 
of God, and he would give more for one word spoken by 
God himself than for all the literature of the world. ‘The 
average of mankind do not read extensively and are not 
trained to think. It is only a holy and venerable tradi- 
tion that appeals to them. ‘The. natural conservatism 
of human nature therefore is on the side of orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy is a religion of contrition, of sorrow, and a 
haunting inward sense of impotence and sin. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The average heart is tempted, tried, and sorrow-stricken. 
Men’s consciences trouble them, and they are conscious 
that they have sinned against their own souls. Impure 
desires, hateful thoughts, base purposes and intentions 
overmaster them. Every earnest desire is corrupted, 
and all purposes are made infirm. Determinations no 
longer determine, and resolutions no longer resolve. 
‘The man is conscious that he is lost, undone, ruined. He 
is the helpless victim of drink or licentiousness. In this 
wretched condition he goes to a meeting of the Salvation 
Army, or is drawn into an old-fashioned Methodist re- 
vival! He hears about the “‘blood of Jesus” and the 
wonderful salvation. An emotional change sweeps over 
him. He feels that he is born again and becomes the 
subject of wonderful and to him novel experiences. He 
listens to the testimonies of those about him and finds 
that he is one with them. He feels as they feel, and he 
has experienced what they are experiencing! 

He reads his Bible and finds that, as it is written in 
that book, even so it transpires in his heart. His religion 
is one of experience and of unwavering certainty. Or- 
thodoxy has met his needs, hence orthodoxy is true. So 
the roots of orthodoxy are deep in the heart of man, and 
are fed by the springs of human experience. Orthodoxy 
must not be confounded with that modern exotic ‘‘ Lib- 
eral orthodoxy.’’ Orthodoxy is a hardy plant and can 
live out of doors in spite of frost and cold. Liberal ortho- 
doxy is an interesting and ingenious attempt to put new 
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wine into old bottles; but this is bad for the bottles, as 
Jesus taught that it would be. Orthodoxy is the old 
wine in the old bottles. 

Yet it is manifest that orthodoxy has not the power 
that it once had. It is not what it was in the great re- 
vivals in 1857. It is not what it was even in the days of 
Dwight L. Moody in 1874 and 1875. 

There is a new faith being born to-day,—a religion not 
of a divine sacrifice, but of human service. It is the 
religion of humanness as contrasted with the old religion 
of superhumanness! ‘Those of us who have been touched 
by its inspiration feel no regret for the waning of the 
old traditional orthodoxy. In place of salvation by a 
divine sacrifice it puts self-forgetting service. Its king- 
dom is of this world! It believes in the here and the now! 

George Eliot wrote, in an unpublished letter to Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, “I believe that religion, too, has 
to be modified according to the dominant phases; that 
a religion more perfect than any yet prevalent must ex- 
press less care of personal consolation, and the more 
deeply awing sense of responsibility to man springing 
from that which of all things is most certainly known to 
us, the difficulty of the human lot.” 

New York, N.Y. 


The Neglect of the Heart. 


BY M. R. F. GILMAN. 


During a recent visit made at a pension in the Austrian 
Tyrol, we met an English family, the father a retired Ind- 
ian officer of high rank, the mother a Scotch woman of 
refinement and education. They had a daughter of six- 
teen, who became friendly with a young American girl 
in the same house. The young English girl seemed 
amazed at the intimacy which existed between the Amer- 
ican girl and her parents. 

‘““My father and mother,” she remarked to her naively, 
“are quite novelties tome. Ihave been in boarding school 
ten months of every year since I was eight years old.” 

“How bad for the heart!’’ was the significant comment 
of an observing German woman who heard their conver- 
sation. ; : 

In the recent commission for the care of dependent 
children we find the following axiom: “Children of 
worthy parents or deserving mothers should as a rule be 
left with their parents at home,’’ yet among our wealthy 
classes the drift of education is certainly not in the direc- 
tion of home education. 

Not long ago the son of one of our best-known million- 
aires had a place engaged for him at a boarding school. 
Neither of the boy’s parents, however, visited the school 
or talked with the head-master who was to be entrusted 
with their son. The private secretary made all the ar- 
rangements; and when, later, the master visited the home 
of his pupil, hoping thus to get in closer touch with his 
family, he was received by the private secretary! During 
the four years that the boy remained at boarding school 
neither parent visited him, and his vacations were spent 
at school camps. How much affection could possibly exist 
between child and parents under these conditions? 

Children brought up in an institution must of course 
conform to the discipline and machinery of the institu- 
tion, which discipline and machinery are not always best 
for individual development. The child must dress, eat, 
and study in exactly the method of his associates. He is 
not a unit, but a fraction of a whole, and all his wants are 
provided for, without any effort of his own. In boarding 
schools, as in public institutions, children are not respon- 
sive to the stimulus which comes from taking part in the 
varied interests of family life. 
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Despite the efforts of charity workers and head-masters, 
such stimulus is always lacking. Boys and girls educated 
outside the home never learn the value of money or the 
difficulties of making it. They never develop the 
sense of initiative which comes from conflict with men 
and affairs. Institutional life means living by rule and 
for one’s self, which does not tend to develop the warm 
human affections. As has constantly been proved, it is 
very difficult to make children of the lower classes feel 
any responsibility toward supporting their aged parents, 
if these same children have been reared in an institution. 
They have no affection for their parents, for their hearts 
have been neglected. 

Likewise in the case of the American child of the better 
class, who is educated at lavish expense, but away from 
home and fireside, we find the same lack of gratitude or 
affection toward his parents. To the boy ‘‘Dad” is a 
remote being who provides him with skates, boats, auto- 
mobiles, and money, a necessary deus ex machina. Of 
the cares and labor which went hand in hand with the 
accumulation of that money the boy knows nothing. 
The prolonged irresponsibility of the young people of 
the present generation is a simple result of their training; 
and, just so long as that training continues, such irre- 
sponsibility will increase. 

Dame Fortune distributes her benefits with a fickle 
hand. How often do we see the all-around scholar who 
has received all the boarding-school prizes fail to attain 
even the consolation prize in the struggle for promotion 
in daily life! Our big preparatory schools are modelled 
on the English schools; but the English boy, educated at 
Eton or Harrow for the army, the Church, or the navy, 
has a very different outlook from the average youth at 
certain schools in this country, who must some day fight 
his way up in a mill or a railroad. Herbert Spencer tells 
us that ““where we aim to provide for the education of 
any body of men, we must seriously consider the particular 
functions they are to perform in life.” 

The neglect of the heart for the Englishman, who often 
is forced to spend most of his life in the colonies away 
from his family, is not one-half as injurious as for the 
American, who does not look forward to such separation 
and to such early subduing of natural affections. 

In no other country is education so much respected as 
it is in America, yet in no other country is there so 
much lawlessness and such absence of loyalty to national 
and domestic ideals. In an educational work we must 
not forget the elemental emotions of love for parents, 
country, and God. ‘These must be cultivated in the 
hearts of our American youth and made a part of the 
nature of our boys and girls, for ‘‘out of the heart are 
the issues of life.” 


Spiritual Life, 


We do not come to church to be told that we are with- 
ered leaves and crawling worms, but to be assured that 
we are men, made only a little lower than the angels, and 
* heirs of everlasting life —Robert Collyer. 


a 


If in the common things that round us lie there is not 
the material we need to build us up into the stature of 
a perfect manhood, then we shall find-it nowhere under 
heaven’s cope. The carpentry of Jesus and the narrow 
life of Nazareth furnished all he needed.— John Chadwick. 


& 


Success is not so much a matter of achievement as of 
rectitude. ‘The man who is worthy to succeed has al- 
ready succeeded; for in the end virtue is the only success 
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and lack of it the only failure, and nothing is success which 
leaves a man at enmity with his conscience—M. Frank- 


lin Ham. 
& 


We have only to be patient, to pray, to do His will, 
according to our present light and strength, and the growth 
of the soul will goon. ‘The plant grows in the mist under 
cloud as truly as under sunshine. So does the heavenly 
principle within —W. E. Channing. 


ead 


If any one is troubled with doubts about prayer, those 
two simple words, ‘‘Our Father,” if he can once really 
believe them in their full richness and depth, will make 
the doubts vanish in a moment and prayer seem the 
most natural and reasonable of all acts.—Kzngsley. 


Fa 


Religion is no assent of the lips: it is no mere conclu- 
sion of thought or conviction of the understanding. It 
is first a sense of duty, leading to the embodiment of the 
highest powers in daily acts. In the end it is a ready 
service rendered to every good cause.—John Learned. 


The Open Secret. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


In the light of modern knowledge are there not certain 
simple yet profound truths becoming so sufficiently 
plain to thoughtful minds so that they may, not im- 
properly, be said to constitute ‘‘The Open Secret” of 
nature and human life? So it seems to me. And, if it 
be possible to sum up these plain yet deep lessons of mod- 
erm experience in a compact statement, would it not run 
substantially as follows? 

The surface of things, which most people look at, is 
that which tells least about the realities. These are 
hidden beneath. He who would learn the truths of 
things must search deeply. Behind the physical bodies 
he must seek the animating life; behind the social body 
politic, the individuals that constitute it. Before states- 
man or reformer can do much in improving laws or eco- 
nomic systems he must improve the citizens. Every- 
where in nature, in the organic realm and in social insti- 
tutions, we find indispensable mechanisms, but all need 
living activities to form and move them. 

In the evolving atoms ever lurks and works the enfold- 

ing Spirit. The rational order of things implies an in- 
dwelling reason that has systematized and harmonized 
them. Their changes issue from latent energies. As 
these anterior and deeper energies of our experience are 
known only by our own conscious effort and will, so the 
infinite cosmic energies are properly interpreted only 
when recognized as manifestations of an infinite will and 
mind, whose vital currents pulse through all the veins of 
what we call the universe. Behind the manifold processes 
of the world the thinker who begins to see into the mean- 
ing of the world enigma discerns directing purposes. 
Above the pressure of circumstances he recognizes a 
master soul. Relentless as the august constancy of the 
cosmos appears, it is encircled by an over-ruling and 
divine Good-will which from lower and incidental hard- 
pis is ever drawing forth higher and more universal 
good. - 
Something like this, I believe, is the growing faith of 
the clearest and most judicious thinkers of to-day. It is 
at least a liberal gospel broad enough to give verge and 
scope alike to exact scientific study and high spiritual 
devotion, and to stimulate keen practical activity and 
the most earnest moral enthusiasm. 
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Life More Abundantly. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 


O Thou whose heart enfolds the world, 
Draws forth a love so true to thine, 
We stummon men to godlike deeds, 
And brotherhood becomes divine. 


Lead us to win still higher thought 
From all our highest thought of thee; 
To wrest from truth its living power, 
And find thy deep reality. 


Help us to mould our wills to thine; 

To master self, and so be free: 

That trained to bear, resist, achieve, 
We sway men’s hearts and lives to thee. 


So may our life proclaim thine own, 
And we attain through growing powers 
The sturdy soul’s majestic might; 

The stature of the Christ be ours, 


The Vision of Isaiah. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


Among the Christian Apocalyptic books is one gener- 
ally known as the “Ascension of Isaiah.”” This book con- 
sists of three parts—originally three separate works— 
which are welded together by editorial passages and pre- 
ceded by an introductory chapter. In this form it prob- 
ably belongs to the second or third century, but the 
separate parts belong to the first century. 

The oldest of these separate parts, which follows the 
introductory chapter and is probably Jewish, is known as 
the “Martyrdom of Isaiah,’ and describes how the 
prophet Isaiah was put to death by Manasseh. This 
document is probably the source of the common tradition 
as to the manner of the prophet’s death, and it is thought 
that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews had read 
this work, and was referring to Isaiah in xi. 37, when, in 
describing the different forms of death suffered by martyrs, 
he mentions that some were ‘‘sawn asunder.’ Part II.— 
which, in the present form of the work, is interpolated 
in Part I.—consists of an Apocalyptic utterance ascribed 
to the prophet, sometimes called the “Testament of 
Hezekiah,” because, according to a declaration contained 
in the work itself, the record of Isaiah’s discourse was 
transmitted by Hezekiah to his son Manasseh. ‘This 
part throws much light on the state of the early Christian 
Church and on the demonology and Apocalyptic doctrines 
of the first century, especially on the conception of Beliar 
(=Belial) and on the hero and antichrist myths. (See 
Prof. R. H. Charles’s. Introduction to his edition of 
the ‘ Ascension.’’) 

Lastly comes Part III., which is known as the ‘Vision 
of Isaiah.’’ It is this third part that forms the subject 
of this paper; but, before examining it in detail, let me 
call attention to the use, in all three parts, of the Messi- 
anic title ‘‘the Beloved”’ (z.e., Beloved of God), a term 
applied to Christ in Ephesians i. 6, where it is not accom- 
- panied, as in the Gospels, by the word “‘son.” It will be 
seen that this part—as we have it—is distinctly Christian, 
though there are indications that it may be a Jewish 
work recast by a Christian hand. This part opens with 
a notification of the return of Isaiah from Galgala, whither 
he had retired, to Jerusalem, where he presents himself 
before Hezekiah. The being summons various prophets 
to hear Isaiah speak. ‘There is also a great concourse of 
people who come unbidden. ‘The narrative continues:— 

“And when Isaiah was speaking to Hezekiah the words 
of truth and faith, they all heard a door which one had 
opened and the voice of the Holy Spirit... . And as he 
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was speaking in the Holy Spirit in the hearing of all, he 
became silent, and his mind was taken up from him, and 
he saw not the men that stood.before him, though his eyes 
indeed were open.” 

Hereupon the assembly was dismissed, but, when his 
vision was over, Isaiah narrated what he had seen to 
Hezekiah and a few others, including his own son Joseph 
and the prophet Micaiah. He related how, under the 
guidance of an angel from the seventh (the highest) 
heaven, he had passed through each of the heavens, be- 
coming more and more glorious in appearance as he as- 
cended, until in the seventh heaven he became like’ the 
angels. In each heaven, till he reached the sixth, he saw 
a “throne” (which sometimes seems to mean one of the 
angels of the order of “‘thrones,’’ sometimes undoubtedly 
means a throne, in the usual sense, as mention is made 
of the angel seated on it). Angels were standing on either 
side of the throne, uttering praise which ascended to the 
‘Great Glory”’ (z.¢., God), ‘His Beloved’’ in the seventh 
heaven. ‘The praise of the angels on the right (the prophet 
tells) is superior to that of the angels on the left. Isaiah 
wishes to bow down before the throne; but his guide for- 
bids, saying he is to worship neither throne nor angel till 
he reaches the seventh heaven, where he will be told 
whom to worship. 

The guide adds:— 

“For above all the heavens and their angels has thy 
throne been placed, and thy garments and thy crown 
which thou shalt see . . . and those who love the Most 
High and His Beloved will afterwards ascend thither by 
the angel of the Holy Spirit.” 

With regard to the third heaven, in addition to the par- 
ticulars already given of the first and second heavens, it 
is noted that ‘the memorial of this world is there un- 
heard of.” Isaiah inquires the reason of this. The 
angel answers that it is because of the “weakness” of 
earthly things; but (he adds) all that goes on on earth is 
known in the heavens. Isaiah will see how, when he 
reaches the seventh heaven. 

In the sixth heaven the light is so brilliant that it 
seems as if the lower heavens had been all darkness (here 
the prophet pauses in his narrative to remark to Heze- 
kiah, ‘‘There is much darkness here,’’—2.¢., on earth). 
Isaiah expresses a wish to remain in this heaven, but is 
told by the angel that his time has not yet come, that 
he must return to earth after visiting the seventh heaven. 

The prophet finally rises to the seventh heaven through 
the intervention of Christ, who sets aside the opposition 
of the (angelic) ‘‘ruler”’ of the sixth heaven to the admis- 
sion of a living man,—an objection that reminds us of 
Charon’s reluctance to row Aineas over the Styx (see 
#inid, Book VI.). In this highest heaven Isaiah sees 
all the righteous, among whom special mention is made 
of Adam, Abel, and Enoch, stripped of their garments of 
flesh and clad in the garments of the upper world. “But,” 
it is added, “‘they sit not on their thrones nor wear crowns 
of glory on them.” ‘These they will not receive till after 
the descent of the Beloved to the earth. Garments, 
thrones, and crowns are also here awaiting the saints that 
are still on earth; but who will be the recipients of these 
is known to none of the angels or saints in the heavens. 
In this heaven, also, Isaiah sees a book in which the 
events of this world are recorded, thus getting an answer 
to the question he had asked when passing through the 
third heaven. ‘i 

But the most remarkable of the prophet’s experiences 
are those concerned with ‘‘the Beloved’ and the “Angel 
of the Holy Spirit.”” He especially notes that he was not 
transformed into the likeness of this latter being, whom 
he is ordered to worship by Christ himself, who tells him 
that this ‘‘angel of the Holy Spirit”’ speaketh in thee and 
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the rest of the righteous. More than all, he sees ‘the 
Great Glory,”’ but cannot gaze on Him fully. He de- 
scribes how, as he looked, ‘“My Lord [i.e., Christ] drew 
nigh to me and the Angel of the Spirit, and He said: 
See how it is given to thee to see God, and on thy ac- 
count power is given to the angel which is with thee.” 
Isaiah goes on to say that “‘the Lord’’ and the angel of 
the Spirit were beholding all and hearing all (7.e., were 
able to gaze fully on God and to hear things that the 
prophet could not). 

Last of all, Isaiah sees a prophetic vision of what one 
may best describe as ‘‘the bringing of the only begotten 
into the world” (cf. Heb. i. 6, where “first” takes the 
place of ‘‘only’’). The prophet hears God say to the 
Beloved that he is to descend to the earth, passing through 
each of the heavens in turn, but not entering Gehenna. 
Isaiah sees how the Beloved obeys, watching him on his 
progress. In the seventh and sixth heavens he pre- 
serves his own form, and the angels of those heavens 
recognize and worship him; but, as he reaches each of 
the lower heavens, he assumes the form of one of the 
angels dwelling there, and so has to give the password at 
the gate (!) and receives no homage. After leaving the 
first heaven he enters the ‘‘firmament,’ where dwell 
Satan and his angels, ‘‘the powers of the air.’’ Here he 
assumes the form of one of the angels of the place, but 
he is not challenged at the gate nor is his presence noticed 
as he goes through, for all the dwellers in this region are 
absorbed in quarrels with one another. At last he arrives 
on earth and is born of Mary, under the circumstances 
described in Matthew i. The incarnation is treated as a 
continuation of the policy (if the expression be permissible) 
of disguise adopted during the descent. After he has 
fulfilled his mission on earth, died and risen again, and 
has descended into Sheol (or Hades) to “‘rob the angel 
of death”’ (z.e., to rescue certain righteous souls), he re- 
ascends through the heavens. As he passes through the 
lower heavens, the angels, as they worship him, express 
deep regret that they did not recognize him when he vis- 
ited them before. Finally, he reaches the seventh 
heaven, where he sits down on the right hand of ‘God, 
the Great Glory’’: at the same time the angel of the Holy 
Spirit sits down on the left hand. 

Even from this summary, it must be clear how much 
resemblance, both in thought and expression, not only 
the vision, but the whole of the ascension, bears to the 
books of the New Testament. The resemblance is, of 
course, not surprising, as many of the constituents of the 
New Testament are of about the same date as the work 
before us. 

In the veston, it is especially interesting to note the 
position assigned to Christ (‘‘the Beloved’’): he is dis- 
tinctly above the angels. But even more distinctly is he 
below God, of whom the explicit declaration is made that 
he “‘is greater’? (or “‘One more eminent than the greater 
—i.e., the Beloved’’) (cf. Fourth Gospel, xiv. 28, and see 
Prof. Charles’s Note); and that both ‘“‘my”’ [2.e., Isaiah’s] 
Lord”’ and the angel of the Holy Spirit bowed down and 
worshipped him at the same time the pre-existence of 
the Beloved is clearly shown. 

Again, the Holy Spirit is called an angel, and yet is 
represented as very far above all the other angels, though 
inferior to the Beloved, since he sits on the left hand of 
God, the Beloved on the right. He shares with the 
Beloved the privilege of receiving worship—a privilege 
forbidden to angels. In this work, then, perhaps even 
more than in the New Testament, we see the doctrine of 
the Trinity ‘‘in the making,” though we are a long way 
from the ‘‘Three persons in one God.”’ Another interest- 
ing point on which the “Vision”’ throws light is the rela- 
tive position of men and angels. To the Psalmist man 
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is ‘‘a little lower than the angels”: in the work before us 
man has privileges denied to angels. ‘The saints are de- 
scribed as able to look at the glory of God while the 
angels are unable. Isaiah’s guide was allowed to look 
for Isaiah’s sake (cf. 1 Peter i.12). This guide, moreover, 
like Saint John’s guide in the Revelation, repudiates 
the title of “‘lord,’’ and declares himself a ‘‘fellow-ser- 
vant”’ of the man he is guiding. It is possible that this 
exaltation of men over angels is due to the idea that man 
has been elevated by the incarnation of Christ in human 
form; that here we have, implititly, the thought which 
is stated explicitly in a well-known hymn for Ascension 
Way tees 
eh “He has raised our human nature 

On the clouds to God’s right hand; 


There we sit in heavenly places, 
There with Him in glory stand.”’ 


If this be so, the “‘ Vision”’ contains yet another indica- 
tion of the trend of Christian theology. 
Lonpon, ENG. 


The Priestly Function in the Modern Church. 


It is not with conceit, but by constraint, that one vent- 
ures to write on the priestly function in the modern 
Church. Can anything new be said about it? Can any- 
thing be said at all without wounding the sensibilities 
and adding to the burdens—already too heavy—of the 
modern minister? Criticism there must be, construction 
there ought to be, in any discussion of this subject; but 
both criticism and construction will be inevitably and 
deeply affected by the temperament of the writer. So 
at the outset you are asked to believe that, however 
dogmatic this discussion may at times appear, it is carried 
on in the perfect awareness that there is another side to 
most of the questions that will arise, and that excuses 
and even justifications may be urged for some of the 
tendencies upon which those who have cultivated a re- 
ligious scrupulousness in such matters look with increas- 
ing dismay. 

Throughout the long history of mankind two types of 
men have confronted each other,—the priest and the 
prophet. They have not always understood each other, 
and sometimes they have been in open and violent an- 
tagonism. Historically, they stand for contrasted, though 
not necessarily for contradictory, ideals of life. The 
priest, as the divinely endowed administrator of the grace 
of God, has always feared, and many times hated, the 
prophet with his direct appeal to the free spirit, the ques- 
tioning intellect, and the active conscience of the individ- 
ual. ‘To the priest, as above defined, God is always me- 
diated, and the thought of an immediate experience of the 
Eternal Spirit in the soul is the rankest sort of blasphemy. 
Always it is God and something other,—God and the 
symbol, God and the institution, God and the celebrant 
himself. Absolving penitents, offering sacrifices, imper- 
sonating Deity, boldly taking upon himself holy functions 
which in the New Testament are either concentrated 
uniquely in Jesus Christ or diffused throughout the Church 
Universal, the priest has exerted a blighting influence ° 
upon the Church for centuries. The enemy of true re- 
ligion, the subverter of true morality, the destroyer of all 
liberty, the caricature of the Christian minister where 
ministry is most divine,—that is the priest as history 
largely reveals him, and that is the figure that rises spon- 
taneously in our minds whenever we hear the word men- 
tioned. 

But there is another and a higher sense in which the 
word may be used of a man. ‘There are certain tender, 
winsome, sensitive natures that work upon and within 
our social life,—men who seem to carry about with them 
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an atmosphere of peace and consolation and sweet reason- 
ableness, men whose strength is as the strength of ten 
because their hearts are pure, men whose ministry is truly 
sacramental and whose very presence in the Church and 
in society is an abiding benediction. It is with these men 
(or with the creation of them), and not with the priest in 
the. historic sense, that this discussion concerns itself. 
In them lie the salvation of the Church and the hope of 
the world. If ever the day should dawn when we no 
longer expect or desire such priestly personalities, either 
in our pulpits or our pews, then surely the final shame 
will have fallen upon our churches. For, as Dr. William 
Adams Brown reininds us, ‘‘the Christian ideal is not that 
of a society in which there are no priests, but one in which 
priesthood is a universal experience, each man bearing 
his neighbor’s need upon his heart, and unsparingly giv- 
ing himself for his salvation.” 

Here, then, however much it may mock and scourge 
us, is the personal ideal we should ever cherish and toward 
which we should ever move. And what, after all, is this 
but the ideal of the Apostle Peter whose noble, inspiring 
words should be read in the hearing of the people at least 
once every year: ‘‘But ye are an elect race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, 
that ye may show forth the excellences of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvellous light.” 

Now, apart from the sublime truth of the universal 
priesthood of all believers, the modern minister has still 
a peculiarly priestly function in the Church in that he is 
the director of the visible forms of church life, the chief 
officer of the Church as organized for the public worship 
of God. 

It may be remembered that, when Cicero, to escape 
the vengeance of Clodius, voluntarily exiled himself from 
Rome, he crossed over into Greece and lived for a while 
in Thessalonica. One day he looked upon Olympus, 
where the rapt vision of the ancient Greek had beheld 
the radiant home of his deities. “But I,’’ said the lofty 
Cicero, “saw nothing but snow and ice.’’ It may be 
that you who read this will say, ‘‘Here is one who has 
looked upon the Church with the same disillusioned and 
unpoetical eyes with which Cicero gazed upon Olympus.” 
But it is not so. The Church remains to me in a very 
peculiar sense the house of God and the gate of heaven. 
Yet there are certain tendencies in the church life of 
to-day which cause one the greatest uneasiness, and 
which appear to indicate that we are in peril of making 
the Church a House of Pleasure and a Gate of the World. 
It is these tendencies which cry aloud for the restoratio 
of the priestly function in our churches. 

We have denied, and rightly, the special sacredness of 
institutions of ceremonies, of things considered only in 
themselves; but, in our iconoclastic zeal, have we not al- 
most lost the consciousness of the profound sacredness of 
life itself and of the needy human spirit in the midst of 
life? It is a perfectly legitimate question of our day to 
ask if we have not forgotten how to lead the soul into 
the holy of holies where all its perplexities are stilled 
and all its needs supplied. The modern vice of egotism 
has put forth its last poisonous flower,—irreverence,— 
and its evil odor, sometimes even the blossom itself, has 
invaded the place of worship. “The decay of rever- 
ence’’ has become a cant phrase of the time. Both our 
religious and secular press exploit the phrase in a con- 
tinual procession of depressing paragraphs. What is so 
universally acknowledged must be a condition, and not 
a mere creation of the journalistic fancy. As a condition, 
then, it must be faced with what of courage yet remains 
in us. 

It was prophesied of the Servant of Yahveh that, when 
he should come, he would ‘‘not cry, nor lift up his voice, 
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nor cause it to be heard in the streets.”” That is to say, 
there would be nothing violent nor hysterical nor cory- 
bantic nor of the wild dervish in his methods. How one 
hears the swift condemnation of many of our modern 
church manners in those ancient words! ‘The straining 
after screaming titles for our sermonettes; the emphasis 
we lay on the wrong things in our church calendars; the 
“special features”; the extra special Sunday-night affair 
which with a pathetic sacrilegiousness we hope will catch 
the eye or ear of restless, volatile people; the vices of 
hysterical advertising which we have allowed to mar 
the simplicity and grandeur of our vocation; the enervat- 
ing habit, caught from outsiders, of speaking of the pulpit 
as though it were a proscenium, and of our services as 
though they were entertainments,—how all these things 
stand once and forever condemned in the calm, sane, 
spiritually dignified method laid down for the Servant 
of Yahveh! ‘He will not cry, nor lift up his voice, nor 
cause it to be heard in the streets.” No! for that is the 
method of the theatre, of the music hall, of the pulpit 
mountebank. It was the method of the false prophets 
before the exile, and has been the method of every false 
prophet since. Not so worked the Son of Man, the 
preacher of righteousness, the High Priest of our confes- 
sion—even Jesus. 

The worst feature of all these things is that they are 
flagrant violations of the divine purpose for which the 
Church exists, and help foster the restlessness of soul, the 
irresponsibility of mind, the love of sensation, and the 
spirit of ego-indulgence which are the curse in all depart- 
ments of modern life, and which in the highest depart- 
ment of all—that of collective worship—has resulted in 
a loss of reverence, of decorum, and occasionally even of 
decency, until there is sometimes little to distinguish the 
worship in church from a public meeting of any kind. 
The whispering, chattering, jolly congregation; the 
fidgety, flashy, self-complacent choir; the lounging, slov- 
enly priest praying with one hand in his pocket; the 
bustling impresario who, for an awful moment, has donned 
the robe of a priest,—how far are these a caricature of the 
truth, and how much of truth gleams through the cari- 
cature? 

It is the glory of our free churches that the ministers 
are granted a large freedom in the conduct of public wor- 
ship. It is, however, a glory that carries with it a con- 
tinual and perilous temptation. And the time has fully 
come to answer the question quite definitely whether the 
church is a social club whose members gather weekly 
to discuss their social engagements, hear some good or 
indifferent music and a lecture on anything from pseudo- 
psychotherapy to the morals of polar bears; or whether 
it is, indeed, the one holy place on earth where men and 
women come together in soberness and joy, in penitence 
and prayer, to worship and adore the holy Father. 

It is to this that we now turn. ‘The position maintained 
here is that the Church is not for the purpose of enter- 
tainment, however high the quality of the entertainment 
may be, nor yet for the sole purpose of instruction, though 
that has a very noble place therein. The Church is pri- 
marily for the purpose of worship, of adoration, of spiritual 
fellowship. 

Here is the one positive need of the soul in these days 
to which the Church must minister or cease to exist. As 
ministers, we can, if we choose, play baseball with our 
young men, run competitive ‘‘socials,’”’ manage boys’ 
clubs, and by painful ingenuity keep up the other extra 
activities which a feverish church life forces upon us. 
We can also, if we choose, give them little moral lectures 
on love, courtship, marriage, and such like popularities. 
Perhaps all these things are very good. But can we, 
and do we, lead the ecclesiastically petted and flattered 
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young people of our churches up the spiritual stairway 
of life to the heights where God is seen m his holiness 
and felt in his grace and known im his power? Unless 
we do this, and do it with unfaltering courage and per- 
sistency, the essential triviality of those other things 
will creep into our very acts of worship, and the hours 
which should be the consecration of accomplished work 
and the inspiration for future effort will neither satisiy 
the souls of the people nor confirm their faith nor 
strengthen their will. 

Adoration is not a luxury, neither is it—as Prof. Carver 
so curiously reiterates in his pragmatic vision of “The 
Religion Worth Having”—a mere gratification of the 
zesthetic instinct. It is not an extra added to the common 
life of mankind, a life which would be just as beautiful, just 
as helpful, and just as inspiring without it. No! Worship 
is the necessity of man’s being, something which belongs 
to him as a child of the Most High, something without 
which he cannot complete himself, but must remain 
through all his days a creature with starved instincts, 
flatrow vision, and pathetic impotence. 

The ideal of a church service, then, is that it should 
be the collective expression in acts of worship of the life 
of God im the soul of man. That ideal is fulfilled when 
men and women are made thrillingly aware of the presence 
of the eternal God in their own souls and in the souls of 
their fellow-worshippers. It is said that on the pedestal 
of the image of an Egyptian goddess these words were 
carved, “No mortal ever removed my veil.” It is the 
function of the modem priest, as the leader of public 
worship, to draw aside the veil, to enable men and women, 
worn by the fierce attritions of the world, weary and 

- faint in the perpetual struggle with passions within and 
without them, to see the vision of God among them, of 
God the comforter, of God the redeemer, of God the con- 
tinual imspirer of faith and works. 

How, then, are we to recover and maintain the atmos- 
phere of worship in our churches? Only, one may say, 
by a more severe attention to a multitude of details which 
we are in danger of neglecting. Will it do, for example, 
to speak of so simple, and to some minds so trivial, a 
matter as one’s appearance in the pulpit? If he choose, 
the prophet may come to us clothed in camel’s hair, with 
a leathern girdle about his loins and with sandals upon 
his feet. But the prophet-priest must observe the com- 
mon decencies of civilized life if he would lead his people 
up the heights. He may wear a gown or discard it, he 
may fasten his collar in front or behind,—these are things 
of personal preference,—but the eternal fitness of things 
demands that he be soberly clothed. Some attention also 
he will give to the appearance of the choir behind him. 
He may prefer that the choir be vested. It is not a vital 
matter; but this is vital, that the picture-hat and the 
flaming blouse be banished from the choir loft. A giddily 
costumed choir clustering about the organ and a sharp 
business-looking master of ceremonies in the pulpit pre- 
‘sent at the outset very serious obstacles to the attain- 
ment of a reverential mood. Is it too much to hope that 
the time draws near when not only the choir, but the whole 
roe te shall appear bareheaded in the house 
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in. A moment afterward the minister came bustling 
in, bent for a fiyimg mstant over the pulpit, then 
nounced a hymn im a loud voice. “Lete sing,” 
he cried cheerily, “sing heartily, make it go” And @ 
went. But with it went also every feeling of reverence 
from that woman's soul. Now one would not lke to 
believe that this preacher even suspected that he was 
irreverent. He may only have been possessed with a 
disquieting fear of dulness. But dulmess and feverence 
are not synonymous terms. If, instead of the first voice 
in that service being the preacher’s, it had been the united 
voice of the church singing unannounced the straims of 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God i ,” the sense of 
worship would have been retained and intensified, and it 
might have spread its imspiring influence over every de- 
tail of that service. Then those unutierably solemn 
moments when the minister of God the ten- 
der, exquisite words of the benediction, how careful one 
should be that no suspicion of haste or formality be per- 
mitted! Much may be forgiven us by our patient con- 
gregations, but for slovenliness and imreverence here no 
forgiveness is possible. 

I can touch but lightly on the vexed question of the 
enrichment of worship. In our righteous revolt agamst 
the lifeless formalism of the past and the sacramental 
ideas imported into the liturgical forms of worship we 
have dropped some things which might now with consid- 
erable advantage be restored. A great gain of reverence 
would ensue from the addition of printed prayers and 
responsive sentences. These should, of course, be brief. 
The whole opening service need not occupy more than 
nine or ten minutes, but in those minutes the mind of the 
congregation would be drawn away from trivial and dis- 
turbing things and fixed upon the idea of worship; and 
there would be created that sense of oneness between 
preacher and people which is so necessary for the achieve- 
ment of the highest ends for which we labor and pray. 
This, of course, is merely a suggestion. But it is a grow- 


surely a priestly function for the sermon 
also to fulfil, God hath committed unto us a ministry 
of reconciliation: how can this reconciliation be effected 
Save as the consciousness of the holy Father's presence 
be deepened and not dissipated by the personal message 
of the preacher? Sometimes the prophet, overwhelmed 
with the greatness of his vocation, absorbed in the 
ideals and ideas which thrill his own or 
the finest fibre of his being with the fervor of his 
vision, forgets the sore hearts, the perplexed 
the weary bodies before him. The thing he 
seems so momentous to him that he forgets iti 
only the word of God, but God himself that we must 
nize, ii we would go from the church healed and 


and bravely ambitious in the things of the spirit. 
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of the true priest, as the 
mosphere through which the prophet’s message 
men, is the supreme need of our day. 
There is one great priestly function of which something 
should be said, for surely it is the highest of all. 
are not always in church, we have a great and very diffi- 
cult private ministry. From childhood to old age, in 
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all the crises of our people’s lives, we have a place to fill 
which cannot be paralleled by any other class of the 
world’s workers. What perplexities, what misfortunes, 
what griefs, what bitter shames are laid before us! And 
what the soul needs then is not eloquence, not brilliant 
scholarship, not dazzling social gifts, not even the passion- 
ate message of the prophet, but just the wise and tender 
heart. How many of us have failed just here! It.is a 
bitter memory. For this private ministry of consolation 
and guidance nothing but the highest qualities of the true 
priest can suffice. Let us seek them anew in penitence 
and prayer. 

Priesthood, then, as here so inadequately outlined, 
has nothing official about it. It is a priesthood not of 
gross and impertinent ecclesiasticism, but of consecrated 
personality. It is indeed, as Dr. Denney somewhere 
calls it, “an element and function of Sonship,” and only 
as such can it have any meaning at all. Here lies the 
problem of liturgical and non-liturgical churches alike. 
Liturgy availeth nothing, nor free prayer, nor free speech, 
but the character of the soul who reads and prays and 
speaks. We are discovering that the one supreme evil 
in the leadership of public worship is the irreverent mind, 
the unprepared heart, the undisciplined will. We fear 
the actor in the pulpit, the man bent upon impressing men 
with the exuberance of his eloquence, the sprightliness 
of his enthusiasms, the facility of his modernness. We 
fear the entertainer behind the altar, the irresponsible 
soul who has no high sense of his vocation, whose minis- 
trations have no consolation in them, and whose presence 
has no abiding strength and inspiration. 

Who is sufficient for these things? That must ever 
be our cry if we know ourselves. And so it is for the 
priestly life that we should incessantly pray and strive. 
We cannot lead the people into the holy of holies unless 
we ourselves habitually enter therein. We can only 
inspire men by the magic of superior spirit. The exal- 
tation of the prophet may indeed be the creation of the 
moment’s high vision, but the genuinely priestly spirit 
can only be the ultimate flower of the sacramental life — 
W. Ellsworth Lawson in the Harvard Theological Review. 


The Samoan Precedent. 


What shall we say of our operations in Nicaragua? 
No one seems to know. Our marines have fought bravely 
inst somebody, and good men have lost their lives. 
The Department of State gives no clear explanation, but 
it is stated in the press that it finds a precedent in our 
intervention in German Samoa in the year 1899. 

It may be remembered that the natives in Apia were 
“doing politics” rather warmly, but in their own fashion, 
when, without orders and on their own initiative, a British 
and an American warship in the harbor began to shell the 
town. ‘The single American property owner on the beach, 
Mr. H. J. Moors, told me that he supposed that the ships 
were firing salutes until the shells fell about his hotel. He 
had asked for no intervention or protection. Afterwards 
marines were landed from both ships, and these, according 
to the record, “fought shoulder to shoulder against a 
savage foe.” The “savage foe” was led by the genial 
and pious and, in his degree, scholarly Mata’afa. The 
machine gun of the invaders became “jamm ” “and 
some of the men were killed. One of the ‘ savages” 
showed me the road the invaders took while Mata’afa’s 
men were hidden in the bush alongside. They could 
have killed all the marines except for the orders of their 
chief. Afterwards this matter of armed intervention was 
brought before the King of Sweden as arbitrator, and it 
was decreed that the United States and Great Britain 
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were responsible for the loss caused by their military ac- 
tion. The decision asserted the principle that a nation 
“has no right to land troops in order to preserve the prop- 
erty or the lives of her nationals.” The United States 
agreed to pay the damages assessed, at the same time re- 
fusing to recognize the principle involved. In any event, 
probably this incident would serve better as a warning 
than as a precedent. DavID STARR JORDAN. 


To-day. 


To be alive in such an age! 

With every year a lightning page 
‘Turned in the world’s great wonder-book 
Whereon the leaning nations look. 

When men speak strong for brotherhood, 
For peace and universal good; 

When miracles are everywhere, 

And every inch of common air 

Throbs a tremendous prophecy 

Of greater marvels yet to be. 

Oh, thrilling age! 

Oh, willing age! 

When steel and stone and rail and rod 
Become the avenue of God— 

A trump to shout his thunder through 
To crown the work that man may do. 


To be alive in such an age! 

When man, impatient of his cage, 
Thrills to the soul’s immortal rage, 
For conquest reaches goal on goal, 
Travels the earth from pole to pole, 
Garners the tempests and the tides, 
And on a dream triumphant rides. 
When, hid within a lump of clay, 

A light more terrible than day 
Proclaims the presence of that Force 
Which hurls the planets on their course. 
Oh, age with wings! 

Oh, age that flings 

A challenge to the very sky 

Where endless realms of conquest lie! 
When earth, on tiptoe, strives to hear 
The message of a sister sphere, 
Yearning to reach the cosmic wires 
That flash Infinity’s desires! 


To be alive in such an age! 

That thunders forth its discontent 
With futile creed and sacrament, 

Yet craves to utter God’s intent, 
Seeing beneath the world’s unrest 
Creation’s huge, untiring quest, 

And through Tradition’s broken crust 
The flame of Truth’s triumphant thrust; 
Below the seething thought of man 
The push of a stupendous plan. 

Oh, age of strife! 

Oh, age of life! 

When Progress rides her chariot high 
And on the borders of the sky 

The signals of the century 

Proclaim the things that are to be— 
The rise of woman to her place, 

The coming of a nobler race. 


To be alive in such an age! 
To live to it! 
To give to it! 
Rise, soul, from thy despairing knees. 
What if thy lips have drunk the lees? 
The passion of a larger claim 
Will put thy puny grief to shame. 
Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind 
And link thy hope with humankind; 
Breathe the world-thought, do the world- deed, 
Think hugely of thy brother’s need. 
And what thy woe, and what thy weal? 
Look to the work the times reveal! 
Give thanks with all thy flaming heart— 
Crave but to have in it a part. 
Give thanks and clasp thy heritage. .. . 
To be alive in such an age! 
—Angela Morgan, in the Cosmopolitan. 
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Literature, 


ALTAR-SIDE Messaces. By Evelyn H. 
Walker. Bucte Notgs. By Althea A. 
Ogden. Chicago.—Unity Publishing Com- 


pany, Abraham Lincoln Centre. About 
twenty-eight years ago a collection of poems, 
called Unity Songs Resung, was published in 
Chicago and noticed in the Christian Register. 
Of the collection as a whole John: Chadwick 
said: ‘‘It speaks well for Western Unitari- 
anism and rational religion that they have 
blossomed out in this way. It is a good 
argument for the thesis we are always ready 
to maintain, that the rising faith goes to 
music very naturally.”” ‘The poems of these 
two slender volumes are also, for the most 
part, Unity songs resung; and, if John Chad- 
wick were living now to write such reviews 
and comments as still shine and sparkle from 
the pages of dusty bound volumes, he would 
have a welcome for this later proof that 
hearts are warm and faith still triumphant 
in Chicago. Miss Walker and Miss Ogden 
are the poets laureate of All Souls’ Church, 
and Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones assumes with 
becoming pride his share of responsibility in 
the presentation of their poems to a wider 
public. ‘‘They come,” he says, ‘‘from 
hearts in league with a searching eye and an 
open mind, and will appeal to other hearts 
thus reinforced. ... These singers of the new 
day and the free faith have helped to keep 
the fires burning on the altar for most of the 
three decades that have measured the min- 
istry of him who, on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the church he founded, asks for no 
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clearer interpretation of his words or higher 
demonstration of his works than those found 
in these two books of verse.’”’ Many of the 
personal poems have naturally an especial 
appeal to those who knew and loved Ellen 
Leonard, Anne B. Mitchell, Dr. George 
Francis Shears, and others. Mr. Jones him- 
self has his share of poetic tributes, earnest 
ot humorous, and the poems for the All 
Souls’ Church dedication, for successive 
flower Sundays, for Sunday-school songs, 
and for special occasions, make these pecu- 
liarly church home books. Yet many of 
the poems make the wider appeal success- 
fully, and show not only the simple, warm, 
earnest faith in which their writers have been 
trained, but touches of poetic grace and the 
charm of expression. Of the truth of this 
the reader may be the judge. One might 
quote any of the flower poems, for instance: 
Just the scantiest of soil for rooting, 

Just the homeliest of plain brown seeds, 
Just the common air and daily sunshine, 

That is all the little daisy needs 
To repeat the old, old flower-wonder, 

Ever new and every morning told, 
Cup of green and petals pure as lilies 

Washed in dew, with heart of yellow gold. 


Shall the flower shame my human courage? 
What if life be narrow in its hour! 
Gate of gift in swinging on its hinges 
Never fails to leave the daisy’s dower. 
So I bide my blossom time in patience 
Till I learn to pray the daisy’s prayer, 
Asking only wit to change to petals 
That which waits my seeking everywhere. 


That is one of Miss Walker’s. 
from Miss Ogden to match it:— 


Here is one 
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Could I once more see the arbutus growing, 
Stir the dead leaves at the foot of the 
thee 
Catch the first whiff of the incense that’s 
blowing 
Straight from the tiny pink blossoms to 
me! 


To kneel in the mold and the leaves of a 
morning 
When I feel the last touch of the frost 
in the air,— 


Scent, and not sight, being first to give warn- 


ing a 
Arbutus blossoms are hiding just there; 


Then with my hands full of fragrance and 
beauty 
Back to the busy town, back to the mart, 
Ready again for life’s struggle and duty,— 
Ready to take the whole world to my 
heart. 


There are others equally good which we 
hope to give in the Register later. The 
books are very attractive in appearance, 
brought out in excellent taste. 


THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Hinckley G. Mitchell, professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts 
College. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $2 net.—Critical clearness and 
uncompromising ethical judgment are the 
characteristics of this volume. Prof. Mit- 
chell adopts the chronological arrangements 
as far as this is possible,—a method that 
has the double advantage of indicating the 
ethical advance and exhibiting each book as 
a whole. The defects of the moral stand- 
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ard of the earlier Old Testament writers are 
generally acknowledged, but the later books, 
the Prophets and the Psalms, are here dealt 
with freely, though with respect and sym- 
pathy. Tack of ethical clearness, national 
narrowness, and individual egotistic points 
of view are criticised wherever they occur, 
while at the same time justice is done to the 
fine morality so prominent in many parts of 
the Old Testament. The difference between 
invoking the aid of the deity and a truly 
moral worship is brought out clearly,—a 
difference whose recognition is important 
for the understanding of the Psalter, and 
should modify its use in public religious ser- 
vice: on this last point, however, Prof. 
Mitchell says nothing. His position is stated 
in his preface as follows: while, he says, 
the Old can evidently be no longer regarded 
as “peculiar” for ‘‘the completeness and 
consistency of its morality,’ and therefore 
infallible, its surpassing importance as a 
record of the moral development of the 
Hebrews and a means of stimulation to, 
and instruction in, right conduct must always 
be recognized. The volume may be heartily 
recommended to ministers and Sunday- 
school teachers.and to all readers of the Old 
Testament and to all students of the history 
of practical ethics. Not only are ethical 
customs and ideas stated, but the political, 
social, and individual conditions that deter- 
mined them are described, and this is a mode 
of treatment that is necessary as well for 
our own times as for the ancient period with 
which the volume deals. Lack of space 
has prevented the author from introducing 
comparisons between Hebrew ethical con- 
ceptions and those of other peoples. 


THE MINISTER AS SHEPHERD. By Charles 
E. Jefferson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company.—These five chapters, 
upon the ‘‘Shepherd Idea in Scripture and 
History,’ ‘‘The Shepherd’s Work,” “His 
Opportunity,’ “His Temptations,” and 
“His Reward,”’ are the work of a man who, 
by his successful career as minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, has won 
the right to say the strong, deep, hopeful, 
and tender words that compose them. The 
students of the Bangor Seminary, to whom 
they were given, ought to get much guidance 
and inspiration from them, and there are 
few ministers who would not be the better 
for reading them. ‘The fourth lecture on 
the Shepherd’s Temptations is particularly 
good. The temptations studied are two: 
“the love of gain and the love of power, 
covetousness and ambition, inordinate de- 
sire to possess for personal gratification, and 
an unlawful love of advancement, promi- 
nence, authority, Christian history makes 
it clear that these are the cardinal sins 
which ever lie like crouching beasts at the 
shepherd’s door.’”’ ‘Throughout the book 
stress is laid upon the need and the value 
of personal friendliness and care for indi- 
viduals on the part of the minister. But 
there is no sentimentalism: all is manly 
and inspiring. 


A Docror’s TatK. By James Gregory 
Mumford, M.D. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.—The 
author of the pleasant and instructive conver- 
sations recorded in this volume is a ‘‘Lect- 
urer on Surgery in Harvard University,” 
and therefore competent to discuss matters 
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pertaining to sickness, health, and social 
welfare from the point of view of a medical 
man. He states the problem both for the 
physician and his patient, and is broad enough 
in his sympathies to include both the suffra- 
gist and the socialist. When he is sick and 
imprisoned in his chamber, the advent of 
the nurse affects him as it does the ordinary 
mortal to whom the first coming of a nurse 
is equivalent to a social revolution, in which 
all the conventional training of a lifetime 
is swept aside with astonishing simplicity 
and effectiveness. The talk of the doctor 
is full of sound advice, pleasant reminiscences, 
and wise suggestion. With all the rest of 
the world the medical profession is rapidly 
passing through processes of change and 
development of which the end does not yet 
appear; but, whatever happens, we believe 
that there will always be a place for the family 
doctor. 


EVANGELICALISM: Has IT A FuTURE? 
By R. C. Gillie. London and New York: 
Cassell & Co.—Mr. Gillie thinks that evan- 
gelicalism, which is personal trust in the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, has a future, if it 
will get rid of some of its limitations, accept 
the principles of modern thought, and take 
up the work of social reconstruction. Mr. 
Gillie’s own interest and devotion are so 
deep that his evangelicalism has a future, 
as long as he continues in his present mind 
about it. How far he can persuade evan- 
gelicals in general to accept his position, 
time alone can tell. Meanwhile, his attitude 
suffers from the narrowness of outlook which 
usually marks evangelicalism. Much is 
made of the fact that Dr. Johnson found 
peace by his faith in the merits and pro- 
pitiation of Jesus Christ. It seems to be 
assumed that evangelicalism is the only 
type of religion that can ‘‘turn the shadow 
of death into the morning and free men from 
the haunting dread of many years.’”’? The 
fact is that Romanism has done it, Bud 
dhism has done it, and advanced liberalism 
has done it. 


Magazines. 


A feature of the February St. Nicholas is 
another of Charles G. D. Roberts’s ‘‘ Babes of 
the Wild”’ stories, telling ‘‘The Adventures 
of Young Grumpy,’—Young Grumpy being 
a very cross woodchuck, ‘There are some 
very clever pictures by Paul Bransom. 


The February Century will contain three 
Lincoln features of much interest. One will 
be an explanation of Lincoln’s secret promise 
to co-operate with McClellan to save the 
Union in the event of McClellan’s election. 
A fac-simile of the manuscript, which is owned 
by Mrs. John Hay, will illustrate the article, 
John Langdon Kaine has written of “Lin- 
coln as a Boy knew Him,” giving several 
anecdotes both serious and humorous. The 
third feature will be “A New Story of Lin- 
coln’s Assassination,’’ a hitherto unpublished 
record of an eye-witness, by Jesse W. Weik. 


Current Opinion, formerly Current Litera- 
ture, begins the new year by taking its place 
among the foremost magazines. It is not 
only a record of current opinion in many of 
its most important phases, but it is also a 
record of facts which are important to those 
who are forming their own opinions and 
preparing to shape the opinions of the world. 
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If it will only keep clear now from all fads 
and popular manias, it may fill a most im- 
portant place, not only in current literature, 
but in the shaping of tendencies which make 
the literature worthy and influential. In 
the January number the departments are 
devoted to things that are important and at 
the same time furnish to the general reader 
much that is interesting and even entertain- 
ing. It is furnished by the Current Litera- 
ture Publishing Company, 25 cents a number, 
$3 a year. 


The first number of Neale’s Monthly, a new 
publication, begins six serials at once: ‘‘The 
Strategy of Robert E. Lee,” by J. J. Bowen; 
“The Scuttlers,” a detective story of the sea, 
by Clyde C. Westover; ‘‘ Wall Street as 
Our American Monte Carlo,” by Franklin 
C. Keyes of the New York bar, who gives an 
intimate account of gambling operations; 
“The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter,” 
by Ambrose Bierce; “Mrs. Kinney’s Italian 
Reminiscences,” edited by Laura Stedman 
and George M. Gould; and “‘Forerunners of 
the Republic,” by Archibald Henderson of 
the University of North Carolina. The 
“Ttalian Reminiscences’’ contains anecdotes 
of the Brownings, with whom Mrs. Kinney, 
who was the mother of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, was intimate. Besides the serial 
instalments, there is a short story by Lily 
Young ~ Cohen, poems by Katherine Lee 
Bates and Everett Ward Olmsted, and other 
features of interest. 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
“Tt is printed in excellent taste.” 
: Rev. H. G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 
“T should say it is something that would be of distinct 
use.” Rev. Wm.I. Lawrance, Boston. 
Twenty cents each 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What shall we do if the homes of the people 
have no religion in them? The most startling 
thing to-day in American life (and it seems also 
to be a world condition) is the decadence of 
household religion. It is evident everywhere 
that there is a fatal lack of efficient moral will. 
But at a time when we most need this vigorous 
will, we find its perennial source in earnest, 
Pen CRE, stalwart household religion running 
ow. 

The time has come to discover a wide and 
deep common basis upon which right-thinking 
and true-hearted men and women may agree 
and found more solidly than ever the essential 
and universal religion which the households of 
all the people must first have, before we can 
enjoy our superb material gifts, or, much less, 
a satisfying and just national life. There isa 
characteristic spirit, or temper, which belongs 
to the religion of the home which is immensely 
needed everywhere in American life, in business, 
in industry, and in politics, but it cannot be 
anywhere unless it comes first in the homes of 
the people; and the home cannot flourish with- 
out it. 
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Che Bome. 
Laugh-and-be-Jolly. 


Did you ever meet Laugh-and-be-Jolly? 
If you haven’t, I wish that you had. 
To look at his face in the gloomiest place 

Will make any murmurer glad. 


He is chubby with romping and laughter, 
He is crinkled with humor and fun; 

To stay melancholy with Laugh-and-be-Jolly 
Is to do what nobody has done. 


When the heavens are drizzling and drippy, 
It’s a mercy to have him about; 

For he chuckles away on the dreariest day 
Till he looks like the sun coming out. 


Knock him down, he is up with a scramble; 
Ignore him, he smiles all the same; 

Call him frisky or simple, he just shows a dimple 
That puts any cross-patch to shame. 


Take your grumps and your growls and your grouches 
And carry them all to this elf; 
He will show you his way, and make you some day 
A Laugh-and-be-Jolly yourself! 
—Nancy Byrd Turner, in the Churchman. 


Kim’s Last Whipping. 


‘There was once a wretched little unpainted 
school-house that stood in a sand-bank 
all summer and a snow-bank all winter, 
waiting for a strong north-wind to blow it 
over. 

“Say, what will you sell that school-house 
for?” asked a traveller of a little boy who 
stood on one foot on the rickety door-step. 

“For a bunch of matches,’ answered the 
little boy as quick as thought. The man 
laughed and rode on. 

The boy was Kimball Price, the rogue 
of the town of Skoodac, District Number 
Three, and the try-patience of all his teachers. 
He was a handsome lad, ten years old. I 
do not mean he was always ten, but that 
was his age when Miss Pentecost whipped 
him and that is where our story begins. 

Now Miss Pentecost taught the school 
that summer at District Nunber Three. 
She liked Kim; everybody liked him; but 
that was no reason why he should be allowed 
to tie the girls by the hair,—they wore long 
braids in those days,—or fire paper balls, 
or eat choke-cherries, or stick pins in the 
benches to make the a, b, c scholars cry ‘“O!” 
when they were not saying their letters. 
Miss Pentecost never winked at naughtiness, 
and, as whippings were fashionable at that 
period, she whipped Kim regularly three 
times a week. It was considered the most 
direct way of reaching the conscience. 

But Kim never could remember a whipping 
more than a day and a half, or at the longest 
three days; and Miss Pentecost began to 
grow discouraged. Must Kim always go 
on doing mischief and neglecting his lessons, 
a boy who could learn so well if he chose? 
She knew his mother, a poor widow with 
a large family of children, and she was sure 
Mrs. Price could not afford to send Kim to 
school merely to play. 

‘‘What can I say or do to make an impres- 
sion on that child?” thought Miss Pentecost 
one day as she tied the strings of her gingham 
“Jog-cabin”’ under her chin and stepped out 
of the school-house. 

Just then she caught these words spoken 
by Kim with great energy, and a flourish 
of fists: ‘Tell you it’s true, Bob Whiting, 
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for mother said so; and, if mother says it’s 
so, it’s so, if it ain’t so!”’ 

Miss Pentecost laughed all to herself and 
passed on through the sand-bank into the 
dusty road. When she had gone as far as 
the big willow, she paused a little and 
laughed again. 

“JT like to hear a boy talk so about his 
mother, even if it is nonsense. Kim is an 
affectionate little fellow, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he is a pretty good son. Anyway, 
I have an idea, and I mean to try it, and see 
how it will work.” 

Next day was the time for one of Kim’s reg- 
ular whippings. He had been more trying 
than usual, and Miss Pentecost sent Bob 
Whiting out for a remarkably strong birch 
stick, which could express her feelings better 
than the old one, which stood in the corner. 
She spend some time in trimming the new 
twig, though she was careful to leave a few 
knots on it, which would give emphasis to 
the blows. 

“T think I never saw a better birch stick,” 
said she, looking at it admiringly. ‘‘Now, 
Kimball, you may take off your jacket.”’ 

He was so used to taking it off that he 
always kept half the buttons unfastened to 
save time. Miss Pentecost gave him an 
unusually hard whipping, and after it he 
cried till he could hardly see out of his eyes. 
He thought that was enough and it was what 
the boys call ‘‘a square thing’’; but at night, 
as he was running out of the school-house 
whistling, Miss Pentecost called him up 
to her desk. 

“Well, Kimball, ve whipped you hard 
to-day, very hard.” Kim thought there 
was no doubt about that. 

“Yes’m,”’ responded he meekly. 

“Took at this stick. Didn’t I take pains 
to get a good one?” 

“Yes'm,” said Kim, but he didn’t gaze 
at the stick as if he loved it. 

“Do you know, Kimball, it is very hard 
work to whip you? It lames my arm, and 
it hurts my feelings. Really, I can’t afford 
to do it day after day for nothing.” 

Kim looked up in surprise. "This was a 
new view of the matter. 

“You understand me, Kimball? I can’t 
afford to do it for nothing any more. There’s 
not another boy in school I’ve whipped so 
often as you, and this time I must be paid 
for it. Don’t you think that’s fair?” 

“Ves’m,” said Kim in intense amazement, 
his eyes as black and shining as watermelon 
seeds. 

“Well, Kimball, I think it’s worth at 
least twenty-five cents, and I don’t want 
you to come to school to-morrow without 
bringing me the money. ‘Tell your mother 
about it, and tell her, if you don’t bring it, 
I shall have to send you home for it. Good- 
night, Kimball, and remember what I say.” 

“*Yes’m.”’ 

“What did she do to you this time?” 
asked Joe Fuller, who had been waiting 
outside. 

“O, go ‘long, now; she didn’t do anything 
to me,’ replied Kim, sheepishly. ‘‘Come 
let’s run down to the pond, and catch blood- 
suckers.” 

Next morning, about school-time, Kim 
stole along into the shed-kitchen and hung 
about the cheese-tub, where his mother 
was cutting curd. 

“Why don’t you start for school? 
be late, my son.” 


You’ll 
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“The mistress whipped me yesterday,’ 
muttered Kim, helping himself to a lump 
of curd. 

“Did she? Well, I’ve no doubt you de- 
served it. There, run along, and see if you 
can’t be a better boy to-day.” 

“But mother”’— 

“Well, what?” 

“Why, you see, the mistress’”— 

“Well, speak it out, sonny. -I’m in a 
hurry.” 

“Why, you see, mother, the mistress wants 
twenty-five cents for whipping me.”’ 

“Twenty-five cents?” 

“She says it lamed her arm,’’ said Kim, 
hanging his head. ‘‘She says she can’t do 
it for nothing, and, if I don’t bring it, she’ll 
have to send me home.”’ 

Mrs. Price looked down at the curly- 
haired culprit with a twinkle of fun in her 
eyes—she had black eyes very much like 
Kim. 

“Well, sonny, go get my purse out of the 
end cupboard. If I am poor, it sha’n’t be 
said I don’t do all I can for my children’s 
education.”’ 

Kim brought the purse,—a red worsted 
one, with steel rings. 

“Ves, here is a silver quarter, with the 
pillars on it. Weare out of gingerbread, and 
I was going to spend it for molasses; but 
never mind, I don’t blame Miss Pentecost. 
I know it was hard work.to whip you and 
she deserves the money.” 

“Thank you, Kimball,’ said Miss Pente- 
cost, in a low voice, when she received the 
bright new quarter. ‘“‘Didn’t your mother 
think I deserved it?” 

“Yes'm,” replied the boy, his chin sinking 
into the hollow place in his neck. 

“T thought she would. Well, now, my 

dear, I shall carry this quarter home and 
keep it, and the next time I whip you, you 
must bring me another. Do you under- 
stand?”’ 
Kim scowled down at his little bare toes 
and tried to stick them into a crack in the | 
floor. Why, this was getting serious! Would 
the woman keep on crying ‘“‘quarters’’ for- 
ever? It was perfectly ruinous. His mother 
had had all she could do to support the fam- 
ily before, but what would become of them 
now? 

“You may take your seat,’’ added Miss 
Pentecost, still in a low tone, so that no one 
could hear, but with a smile that exasperated 
poor Kim. 

“Tt is dreadful that you will be naughty; 
but, then, you see, the more I whip you, 
the more money I shall get; and perhaps 
before the summer is out, I shall have enough 
to buy a new dress.”’ 

“No, you don’t,” thought Kim, shutting 
his teeth together. ‘‘Catch me letting my 
mother buy a dress for you. Why, we’ve 
got to go without gingerbread to-day. You 
don’t get another chance to whip me for 
one while, ma’am,—now you see.” 

To avoid a whipping it was necessary to 
study, for Kim was a boy that must be busy 
at something. He saw Bob Whiting go to 
sleep and longed to drop a tame cherry into 
his mouth. He saw Joe Fuller sauntering 
down the aisle, looking straight before him, 
and it was the ‘“‘cutest chance” to trip him 
up; but Kim resisted these allurements and 


| fifty more, and got his geography lesson so 


well that Miss Pentecost patted him on the 
head, and said; “‘That’s my good boy”— 
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which would have been delightful if he could 
have forgotten that gingerbread. 

Next day he tried studying again and 
rose to the head of the spelling-class. 

“Why, I haven’t had a whipping since 
Tuesday,” thought he Saturday noon, as 
he ran home with the silver medal on his 
neck. 

After that he seemed somehow to fall 
into the habit of studying. Studying is 
a habit, let me tell you, just as much as play- 
ing, though I suppose it is rather harder to 
acquire. 

The little fellow’s will was aroused, and 
that was precisely what he needed. In 
short, Kim had had his last whipping from 
Miss Pentecost or from anybody else; and, 
instead of being her most troublesome boy, 
he became the best scholar in school. 

“T sha’n’t be able to buy that dress after 
all,’ said she, the night before she left Skoodac; 
“but, Kim dear, I know you are glad.” 

“Yes’m”’ replied Kim, meeting her eye 
with a smile. 

“And T’ll keep the quarter to remember 
you by. Your mother says she wishes me to.”’ 

“Yes’m.”’ 

Kimball Price is now one of the most 
respected men in his native State. 

‘And that man,” said Squire Hathaway 
the other day, in his Fourth of July oration, 
“was educated over here at Skoodac, boys, 
in that little black school-house that is so 
poor and miserable that, when it took fire, 
a few years ago, it wouldn’t burn down. 
Mr. Kimball Price returned from Europe 
last May with his wife, and I heard Mrs. 
Hathaway say—she was once Miss Pente- 
cost—that he thought his last whipping 
made a man of him. 

“He wanted that old quarter of a dollar’’ 
said Mrs. Hathaway laughing, ‘but I 
couldn’t bear to part with it, so he cut it 
in two and we've each of us got half.”’— 
Sophie May, in Wide. Awake. 


The Little Gray Kitten. 


Once upon a time there was a little gray 
kitten who had wandered far away from 
home. At first she liked all the strange 
sights she saw; but by and by she began to 
feel very homesick, and wished she was once 
more cuddled up with her brothers and sisters. 

Now the only word this little gray kitten 
knew was “Mew, mew!’’ So, when she was 
lonely, she would say ‘‘Mew”’; when she was 
hungry, ‘“Mew”’; when she was cold or tired, 
glad or sad, it was always “Mew.” At 
home they knew what she meant when she 
said ‘‘ Mew,”’ but out in the wide, wide world 
nobody seemed to know. 

Wandering along the street, she came upon 
a little squirming earthworm. “Mew,” 
said she, meaning, ‘‘Where is my home?”’ 

The earthworm, however, did not notice 
little gray kitten, but crawled away across 
the street. ; 

Next, the little gray kitten met a butterfly 
on the top of a dandelion. ‘Mew,’ said 
the little gray kitten, meaning, “Can you 
tell me where my home is?”’ But the but- 
terfly did not say anything and flew away. 

The little gray kitten walked on, and then 
she spied a robin on a stone wall near by. 
“Mew,” said the little gray kitten, “where 
is my home?” 

But the robin, cocking his head on one 
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side, answered, “Chirp, chirp,” and then, 
spreading his wings, flew away. 

She felt very sad indeed, but, running along, 
she came up to a big black dog. “Mew, 
mew!’’ said the little gray kitten, “Oh, can 
you not tell me where my home is?”’ 

But the big black dog shook his tail, and 
barked “Bow-wow, bow-wow, bow-wow!’? so 
loudly that the little gray kitten ran away 
from him as fast as she could go. 

The little gray kitten was very tired, but 
she still ran on, and soon met a big red cow. 
“Mew, mew-ew,” said the little gray kitten, 
“can you not tell me where my home is?” 

The big red cow, however, hardly looking 
at the little kitten, stretched out her big head, 
and shouted, ‘Moo moo-oo!”? which so 
frightened the little gray kitten that she 
jumped over a fence and landed right in the 
middle of a flower bed. 

There she caught sight of a little girl run- 
ning up to her, and with such a sweet smile 
on her face that the little gray kitten ran 
toward her and said once more, ‘‘Mew, do 
you know where my home is?”’ 

“Oh, you dear fluffy gray ball!’ said the 
smiling little girl, catching the kitten up in 
her arms. “I’m going to take you right 
home to live with me.” 

The little girl was the only one who had 
understood, and the little gray kitten purred 
softly. She was happy, for she had found 
a home.—Mary L. Turnbull, in St. Nicholas. 


Edna’s Surprise. 


The Duncan Dairy-farm was a big, busy 
farm near beautiful Lake Champlain. Little 
Edna Duncan loved the sunshiny fields, the 
big, soft-eyed cows, and the great flocks of 
sheep. The Duncan cream was famous on 
both sides of the lake. Every morning the 
creamery man came early for the great jars 
of cream which must be ready for him on 
the minute. 

One mofning Edna’s father had to go 
away almost before daylight, but Edna and 
her brother Tommy and little sister Jeanie 
were up to see him off. They followed their 
mother otit to the big barn to see him hitch 
up the horses and wave good-bye. The hired 
man was hurrying tostart the milking. Shin- 
ing pails stood about. As father started off, 
mother called to him not to fear about the 
milking’s being done in time, for she was going 
to help. 

The children thought it would be great fun 
to watch mother milking, and they ran eagerly 
after her as she caught up one of the pails 
and a milking-stool and went toward old 
Bess’s stall. They knew how mother had 
helped her father in the old days in Scotland, 
and indeed they believed mother knew almost 
as much about running the farm as father 
did. 

“Edna,’”’ said mother, suddenly, ‘‘run on 
into the house, and begin doing up the dishes 
—that’s a good girl!” 

“Oh, mother, I want to stay here!’’ wailed 
Edna, 

“No, be mother’s good girl and show 
what a big girl you’re getting tobe, Mother 
needs some help with the work.” 

Edna slowly left the barn with its pleasant 
smell of fragrant hay, and went over to the 
house. The kitchen seemed very big and 
empty without mother’s cheery presence. 
There seemed to be a great many dishes, too, 
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Suddenly an idea of a surprise popped 
into her mind, and her feet lost their slow 
drag. She began to march briskly about. 
Soon she was fairly flying between the dining- 
room and the sink. Her blue eyes danced 
with excitement, and she almost laughed out 
loud. 

““Won’t she be s’prised!”’ she cried to her- 
self, dashing to the window to see if mother 
was yet in sight—and away again with her 
dish-towel over her arm. In her haste it 
seemed as if the clock tried to tick all the 
faster. 

After a while, sure enough, mother and 
the children were coming out of the barn. 
Edna was just emptying the dust-pan. She 
flew into a chair and sat there with hands 
meekly folded in her lap, but her eyes had a 
roguish twinkle. 

In came mother and looked about, aston- 
ished indeed! The dishes were all done and 
the kitchen floor swept! 

“T couldn’t have done it quicker myself!” 
she beamed, greatly pleased. 

“Oh,” said Edna, trying to speak indif- 
ferently, “I’ve been sitting here quite a 
while, mother; quite a while!” But she 
had to laugh, and mother knew.—Grace M., 
Chapin, in Sunday School Times. 


How Some Animals spend the Winter. 


Winter is coming, and the wild creatures 
in the north are preparing for the cold 
months; some, like the squirrel, by storing 
up food, but many more by going to bed to 
sleep through the cold days when food is 
scarce. This winter sleep is called hiber- 
nation. 


Each animal chooses some comfortable 
place for his long rest. ‘The woodchuck rolls 
up in his burrow in the hillside: the coon 
and bear find caves among the rocks. Many 
of the warm-blooded animals do not sleep all 
winter, but take long naps from which they 
wake on warm days. 

The cold-blooded creatures hibernate, too. 
Snakes knot themselves up under a log or 
rock; the toads, wood-frogs, and tortoises 
push down in the soft earth; the mud-turtles 
and water-frogs bury themselves in the 
bottom of shallow streams and ponds. 

So they all sleep till hunger wakes them 
up, and doubtless the first thing they do in 
the spring is to hunt for a good meal.— 
Mabel R. Goodlander, in the Churchman, 


Papa,” said Jack, as he gazed at his 
week’s allowance, ten cents, “‘do you know 
what I’d do if I was an awful rich king? 
I’d increase my allowance to twenty-five 
cents a week.’’—Harper’s Young People. 


I believe all] children’s good, 

Ef they’re only understood,— 

Even bad ones, ’pears to me, 

’S jes as good as they kin be! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


A little San Francisco girl, who in all her 
six years had never seen a snowfall, collected 
a lot of balls, and deposited them in the 
kitchen for safe-keeping. An hour later, a 
dejected little figure crept into mother’s 
room. ‘The snowballs have burst,” she 
wailed, “and all the juice has run out of 
them.” 
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Che Cnitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


The Next Step in Social and Indus- 
trial Justice. 


Movement and action are essential to life. 
The world cannot stand still. Most of the 
suggestions advanced to-day in political 
campaigns are launched in the hope of ac- 
complishing social and industrial advance- 
ment. Opinions differ widely and genuinely 
as to whether such proposals as the initiative 
and universal referendum, the recall of judi- 
cial decisions on certain constitutional ques- 
tions and woman suffrage are steps in ad- 
vance or ate movements backward. Laws 
for the just limitation of the hours of labor 
and the conservation of health and safety, 
for the prohibition of child labor and the 
strict curtailment of kinds and times of em- 
ployment of those who are to be the mothers 
of future citizens of our country, come in a 
different category, however. Such laws are 
essential and must appeal to all good citizens. 
In the State in which I live laws of this nat- 
ure have been enacted and are frequently 
extended. In order to attain social and in- 
dustrial betterment and advancement, we 
should work to have such laws placed on 
the stattitte books of all the States. In this 
way or by enacting laws of this kind in Wash- 
ington, thus bringing all the States under 
them, it seems to me that a great step would 
be taken. towards social and industrial better- 
ment. Louis A. FROTHINGHAM. _ 

Boston, Mass. 


The next step should be a continuation 
of the steps already taken. Sometimes, 
when I listen to an ardent talker, he seems to 
think that the world has been dead, and that 
it is his unprecedented mission to wake it. 
Not so. You cannot see a tree grow, but 
it does grow every day. Read, for instance, 
the blue books of the Massachusetts or other 
legislature, containing its enactments for the 
last fifty years or more. They are a tran- 
script of the evolving public sentiment crys- 
tallized into law. ‘The legislative members 
who enacted them were simply the tunnels 
out of which poured from one end, in con- 
gested and effective force, the innumerable 
influences which had poured in at the other 
from the whole downpour of living and 
speaking philanthropies, reforms, agitations, 
wisdoms, crankinesses, and all the factors 
that make man a progressive animal. These 
blue books are a marvellous record of steadily 
advancing and broadening provisions for 
social and industrial justice. It would take 
volumes ‘to enumerate them. They show 
the steady yet swift progress made for the 
relief of poverty, disease, insanity, the debtor, 
the prisoner, and the oppressed of every 
sort; for the restriction of power; for the 
regulation of wealth, the safeguarding of 
human life, the enlargement of the rights 
of women, the care of popular education; 
and especially the amelioration, every year 
and in every relation, of the condition of the 
toilers, the men, women, and little children 
who labor and are heavy laden. 

Along with all this are the copious and 
ever-increasing streams of private contribu- 
tion of wealth and brain and word and effort 
from: unnumbered sources. 

So the next step is simply to take the next 
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step, for the good work is very far from done. 
As they used to say about specie payment, 
“The way to resume is to resume.’”’ Step 
on. Keep up the stream. Our Unitarian 
denomination has not failed in the past, 
it will not fail now. Its new department 
of Social Justice is, or rather was, a next 
step. Its present emphasis, illustrated by 
its meetings and talks, is a next step. And 
it will also be a good next step to bear in 
mind Lincoln’s phrase, ‘‘With charity for 
all, with malice towards none.” In other 
words, the attack on social and industrial 
injustice must discriminate, as did Mr. Fagin’s 
recent address at Channing Hall, between 
the injustice for which there is no palliation 
on the one hand and on the other those who 
do the injustice, for whom there is much to 
be said when are considered not only the 
good they mix in with their systems, but also 
the traditions and incrustation of methods 
in which they have been trained, the tempta- 
tions they are under to what they regard as 
larger results, the, conflicting interests that 
hamper them, and, in general, the frailty and 
cussedness of human nature in which we 
who attack them also share in good round 
measure. Joun, D. Lone. 
Hinenam, Mass. 


In reply to your asking for my opinion 
on ‘‘ The Next Step,”’ I confess I am in doubt 
what comes logically next. Things have 
moved so fast these last two years, and social 
and industrial reform is so mixed up with 
politics, I do not see my way clear. 

Evidently in politics the next move will 
be reform in the tariff, but here we have, as 
recent accomplishments, Woman’s Suffrage, 
the Initiative Referendum and Recall, and 
the Workingmen’s Compensation Act. Just 
now I think our people are inclined to hold 
their breath, and see how these work. ‘They 
are on trial, and we await the result with great 
interest. You must remember that we are 
very differently situated from your people. 
We have moved much farther than you. 

Horace Davis. 

San Francisco, Cat. 


In my opinion the next step is the serious 
and thorough study of Socialism as the only 
remedy. for existing industrial, economic, 
and political evils, which has in it any real 
promise of permanent change for the better. 
While I do not believe in a radical or revo- 
lutionary overturn of present conditions, 
and do believe that whatever change does 
come about must be the result of evolutionary 
processes, yet it is quite evident to me that 
methods of vague, unscientific reform can 
result in no real progress, and may cause 
very great harm. If science has brought 
us any definite conclusion as to social proc- 
esses, it is that man determines his own in- 
dustrial, economic, and political future. He 
not only can do so, but that is his one highest 
opportunity and duty. It can be done, not 
by blind groping along traditional lines, 
as is the case with most of our legislation, 
both local and national, but by a thorough 
inquiry into the causes determining condi- 
tions and methods of progress. As yet 
Socialism offers the only programme which 
is based on facts, which has behind it scien- 
tific method and results, and which clearly 
unfolds causes for the evils from which we 
suffer and the way out of them. Democracy 
has failed, representative government has 
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proved that it represents chiefly the interests; 
charity is worse than useless, and reform 
leads nowhere, because it has no definite 
conception of causes or of the goal sought: 
Socialism has become a_ great, power- 
ful, thoroughly organized world movement, 
which is steadily growing and which arouses 
the enthusiasm and conviction of the many 
millions of men and women who accept it. 
No movement of the time has in it greater 
promise, and none other gives any definite 
assurance of solving our urgent problems 
in any near future. Why not give to Social- 
ism, then, a careful and thorough study, 
such as will enable us to comprehend fully 
what it is in all its bearings? 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 
WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


I am shy of saying ‘“‘the next step” in 
regard to moral and social development. 
The fact is that nearly all forward move- 
ments are correlated together, so that each 
movement needs the support of others. 
We have to work all along the line, but, if 
we may pick out one measure of greater im- 
portance than any other, I suspect that 
we should record an immediate vow to 
take from the shoulders of the people the 
load which they now bear, both in rent 
and interest, on account of the unearned 
values in land, including mines and forests 
and other free gifts of nature, which we now 
needlessly allow the few to appropriate 
without any equivalent service to the public. 
There is no doubt that the cream of the in- 
come of the whole nation goes largely to 
people who have either done nothing of 
actual human use, or, at the best, have done 
nothing proportionate to their present power 
to tax the industry of the country. Every 
poor man must now pay a double tax, one 
part for the common public necessities, and 
a very onerous part to the owner of the land 
that he uses. We blame no one for this. 
It is the working of a bad system which makes 
the laws tell a falsehood. The laws seem 
to say that the individual owns the land. 
How can he own what no man ever created, 
and what no man or body of men had the 
tight to bestow? 
tell the truth; let us have no more private 
landlords; let us nfake all the people in 
their corporate capacity the owner of that 
property which no man ever made, but which 
all men need. Be sure that various admir- 
able results would follow, teaching every 
other kind of reform. 

CHARLES F’. Dore. 

Jamatca Pratn, Mass, 


George O. Wales. 


The place Mr. George O. Wales occupied 
in Braintree, Mass., was unique. One who 
had no direct knowledge of his fatherly in- 
terest in the people of the whole town, and 
of the multitudinous ways in which he ex- 
pressed his good-will could form no con- 
ception of the quiet which settled upon the 
community when it heard of his death by 
pneumonia on January 4. Few persons 
are ever mourned so deeply by so many 
people as Mr. Wales is mourned by the 
people of Braintree, and the loss is felt even . 
more poignantly by the church to which 
he belonged. 3 

All Souls’ Church owes its existence and 
its character predominantly to Mr. Wales. 


Let us make the laws ‘ 
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It would not have been founded or carri d 
to its present state without his instrimental- 
ity. No day has passed since its conception 
in which he has not given it effective thought 
and deep affection. 

It was beyond Mr. Wales’s power to con- 
tinue to give the church the impetus of his 
activity and the benediction of his presence. 
It was in his power to continue beyond 
his death the financial support he had given 
aud to prevent the partial crippling of its 
work by the sudden withdrawal of his large 
contributions. His will provided for a 
fund of $20,000, to be left in trust with the 
American Unitarian Association for the bene- 
fit of All Souls’ Church. 

The services at his funeral were conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. Daniel Roy Freeman. 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin a former pastor, 
offered prayer. Mr. Freeman spoke earnestly 


of the vital relationship between Mr. Wales |. 


and those who knew him, and of the personal 
grief felt by all. His influence had affected 
the spiritual climate of Braintree, and his 
presence was a constant inspiration. The 
real tribute to him is not in words, but in 
the sorrow of the heart and the response 
to the high challenge which such a life places 
before us. 


John Christopher Gibson. 


On January 11, at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Greensboro, Fla., our friend and co- 
worker, Rev. John Christopher Gibson, 
passed out into the great beyond. Nearly 
three years ago ill-health compelled him to 
resign from active service in the Florida- 
Georgia circuit, where for twenty years he 
had labored under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Alliance. Working with unceasing 
energy, living as well as preaching our beau- 
tiful and reasonable religion, faithful and 
untiring in his efforts to serve the cause he 

loved with unselfish devotion, who can tell 
how many lives he touched and helped, how 
many hearts he cheered, to how many he 
brought comfort and happiness through ‘a 
rational interpretation of life here and here- 
after. He loved truth above all things, 
hhe was fearless in the courage of his con- 
 victions, honest and honorable in all his 
_ dealings, gentle, thoughtful of others, gen- 
erous, true-hearted, a son of God. Of him 
it may truly be said, ‘‘He went about doing 
_ good.” 


North Pacific Ministers’ Institute. 


The first Institute for the ministers of the 
North Pacific Conference was held in Spo- 
kane, Wash., December 10-12. All the 
ministers of the Conference were present 
except Rev. J. D. O. Powers, Rev. H. A. 
_ MacDonald, Rev. J. A. Baldridge, and Rev. 
S. D. Lindridge, who -were unavoidably 
kept away. Rev. Lewis G.. Wilson, secre- 
tary for the American Unitarian Association, 
and Rey. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., Pacific 
coast field secretary for the American Uni- 
tarian Association, were present and added 
greatly to the value of the meetings. The 
Institute was made possible by the officers 
and directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. Our Spokane friends were 
extremely kind in their hospitality and in 
thoughtful provision for our comfort. On 
the second day all the attending ministers 
‘were guests at luncheon with Mr. Dietrich 
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and Mr. Fuller, the former minister of our 
Spokane church, the latter, Mr. Deitrich’s 
predecessor and now public librarian of the 
city. On the closing day Judge Dunning, 
chairman of the trustees of the Unitarian 
church at Spokane, entertained the ministers 
at luncheon. At the conclusion felicitous 
remarks were made by Judge Dunning, 
Judge Connors, Dr. T. L. Eliot, and Rev. 
L. G. Wilson. The business session of the 
North Pacific Conference was held on the 
afternoon of the second day. After the 
usual business of the Conference the meeting 
concluded with an address by Secretary 
Wilson upon the work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and its relation to the 
ministers and the churches. At a very 
brief meeting of the Conference on the last 
day of the Institute the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year :— 
President, Mr. William P. Olds, Portland; 
first vice-president, Mr. Clarence L. Hamil- 
ton, Salem; second vice-president, Prof. Ed- 
win S. Start, University of Washington; 
corresponding secretary, Rev. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr., Portland; recording secretary, Rev. 
H. A. MacDonald, Hood River; directors, 
Mr. P. M. Serrurier, Lynden, and Mr. Wal- 
ter Matheson, Vancouver, B.C. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 
the first by the North Pacific Conference 
itself, the second by the Institute, and the 
third and fourth jointly by the Conference 
and the Institute. 

1. The North Pacific Unitarian Confer- 
ence expresses its appreciation of the pur- 
poses and actions of the officers and directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
especially of their initiative in missionary 
work throughout this conference. 

2. The Ministers’ Institute, the first of 
the kind held within this district, and com- 
posed of Unitarian ministers of the Pacific 
North-west, extends heartiest thanks to the 
officers and directors of the Association 
for the thoughtfulness which devised and 
made possible the Institute. The ministers 
personally wish to record their sense of its 
permanent value, affording inspiration and 
courage for the tasks which await them in 
their respective fields of work. 

3. (Being a joint resolution of the North 
Pacific Conference and the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Institute of the Pacific North-west.) 

It is the belief of the ministers gathered 
at the North Pacific Conference and Min- 
isters’ Institute, held in Spokane, Wash., 
Dec. 10-12, 1912, that much would be gained 
for our cause if the theological schools to 
which we look for the education and train- 
ing of ministers for Unitarian churches would 
consider the possibility of the further train- 
ing of students for the details and methods 
of actual constructive missionary work, 
the breaking of new ground, the. organiza- 
tion of new churches, etc. We wish that the 
practical problems of initiative and construc- 
tive missionary work may be remembered 
in all the departments and classes of the 
school. More specifically, we inquire re- 
spectfully, Might it not be helpful in all 
these classes to have class lectures conducted 
by men who are at the time in active mis- 
sionary work? 

The formal order of the Institute and 
Conference included conference sermons 
by Rev. Matthew Scott, Vancouver, B.C., 
Rey. Sidney E. Lindridge of Victoria, and 
Rev. L. G. Wilson. Addresses were given 
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as follows: “‘The Christian Church as an 
Instrument of Redemption,’”’ by Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, Jr.; “The Influence of Henri Bergson 
on Theological Thought,” by Rev. Stephen 
Peebles; ‘Priest and Prophet,” by Rev. 
E. G. Spencer; ‘The Mission of Religion 
in Human Life,’’ by Rev. W. L. Beers, Great 
Falls, Mont.; ‘The Opportunity of the Pul- 
pit To-day,” by Rev. T. Clinton Brockway, 
Butte, Mont. The papers were freely dis- 
cussed. Devotional services were conducted 
by Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, Rev. J. A. Bald- 
ridge, and Rev. Fred Alban Weil. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Some changes in the dates of several of 
the Thursday lectures have been made. 
Mrs. Ella Freeman Talmage, who has been 
announced to speak on ‘‘School Centres’”’ on 
January 23, will give her address on March 
13 at the regular hour,—10.30. Rev. Mar- 
garet Barnard will speak on “The Survey 
in Massachusetts,” March 27, and the visit 
to the new school for the blind at Watertown 
will be postponed to April or early May. 

The regular lecturers in their several courses 
are presenting their subjects, with increasing 
interest on the part of those who attend. 
Let not those who enjoyed the Saturday 
lectures early in the year think that the new 
subject, “The Meaning of Religion,’’ is less 
important or less interesting than ‘The 
Child Mind,” discussed in the former course. 
Dr. Starbuck is answering in a most satis- 
fying way questions that come to every 
one, sooner or later. His sttcceeding lectures 
—and there are only a half-dozen more— 
are at half-past nine. 

In connection with Prof. Emerton’s lect- 
ures on ‘The History of the Karly Church” 
he has prepared a list of recommended books 
which may be obtained at the school on 
application. Many of these books may be 
found among the recent additions to the 
Alliance library. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Southward Bound. 


The New York Sunday School Union 
never seemed more alive than on the after- 
noon and evening of January 10. Details of 
business were hastened or omitted, and the 
entire time was given to the consideration of 
matters relating to Sunday-school work. In 
the afternoon, Mr. Lawrance spoke and an- 
swered questions for a good hour and a half, 
the theme being ‘‘The New Points of Em- 
phasis in Religious Education.” In the 
evening Miss Buck spoke on ‘‘The Child in 
his Social Group,” the theme widening out 
in unexpected ways. When, at the close of 
Miss Buck’s address, President Edwards, 
having in mind the distances some present 
had yet to go, dismissed the meeting, not 
one present rose,—a striking testimony to 
the depth of interest felt. For a full half 
hour questions and answers flew back and 
forth, this impromptu meeting being one of 
the richest parts of a rich day. 

While Miss Buck remained in New York 
for a ten days’ service among our churches in 
that locality, Mr. Lawrance started on a 
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tour of our churches in the South and South- 
west. Wilmington, Del., was the next 
point on his itinerary. This church is at 
present somewhat under a cloud, owing to 
heavy losses. Mr. Henderson, after a pas- 
torate of four years, has taken the burden off 
our dear St. John’s.shoulders, enabling the 
latter to take a much-needed rest. A city 
of ninety thousand with but one Unitarian 
church, and that the only one in the State, 
provides a most promising field. It is a 
situation, indeed, that ought to offer an 
attractive challenge to our ablest ministers. 

A meeting with the Sunday-school teachers 
and other workers was held on Saturday 
afternoon, at which the local situation was 
candidly discussed, especially with reference 
to the Sunday school. That evening the 
traveller had the privilege of attending the 
annual banquet of the executive staff and 
salesmen of the Charles Warner Company, 
about a hundred men. Would that our 
ministerial and other religious gatherings 
might be characterized with more of the cor- 
dial, practical, human spirit there shown! 
The men sang throughout the hour-long 
banquet, and then listened to plain talk, in 
which criticism and instruction were freely 
mingled with humor. Truly, the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. 

The following day, Sunday, Mr. Lawrance 
preached on ‘‘The Heart of our Gospel,’’ 
treating Unitarianism as the flowering of 
Christianity, and finding the heart of both to 
be summed up in Jesus’ saying, “‘I am come 
that’ they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” The 
Sunday school followed, providing still 
further opportunity for service, and a chance 
to study, at first hand, the needs of the 
movement. ‘This third visit to Wilmington 
but deepened the former impression of the 
strategic value of the situation and the 
earnest devotion of the men and women 
who are carrying it forward. They are just 
now searching for a pastor. ‘That the right 
man may appear, a man wise enough to see 
the great field thus provided, and conse- 
crated enough to throw his whole being into 
the work, is devoutly to be hoped. 

A day’s rest in the national capital, and 
Richmond, Va., came next in the itinerary. 
We have two churches in this locality, one 
at Highland Springs, some eight miles from 
the centre, founded in 1899, and one in the 
city founded three years later. On Tuesday, 
January 14, Mr. Lawrance spoke twice at 
Highland Springs, where, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Weatherly, the church has taken 
on a new lease of life. Twenty-two new 
members have been received, during the last 
three months,—an unprecedented growth. 
The congregations tax the seating capacity 
of the little meeting-house every Sunday. 
The people are united and enthusiastic. 
Plans are already accepted for the building 
of a new church, and work will soon begin 
on it. In the afternoon about forty people 
listened to an appeal for the right guidance 
of the children in home and school. In the 
evening an address was given on the deeper 
meaning of our movement, the sixty peopie 
in attendance filling the little auditorium. 
A supper was served between the two meet- 
ings in the newly-refitted lower room. ‘The 
itinerant gladly testifies that in a somewhat 
large experience among our churches in va- 
rious parts of the country he has nowhere 
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found a finer enthusiasm or a keener desire 
to know and to further our Unitarian gospel. 

On Wednesday evening came the meeting 
at the city church, where the Bowsers 
(there are two of them, just as there are two 
Weatherlys at Highland Springs) are doing 
valiant service. About forty were present, 
and listened to an hour-long discourse on 
present-day aspects of religious education in 
home and school. At the supper, which 
followed, Mr. Pennington told of his work at 
Norfolk, and Mr. Seaton told of movements 
in Lynchburg and Charlotte. ‘The presence 
of the five Unitarian ministers at the “‘dear 
little church in Richmond,” four of them 
representing our denominational activity in 
the great State of Virginia, was in itself 
an interesting circumstance. Virginia is a 
great State, and its capital, Richmond, is 
growing at a phenomenal pace. It is ground 
for congratulation that our cause is here in 
so capable hands. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 
South Worcester Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Worces- 
ter Federation was held in the South Unita- 
rian Memorial Church, Worcester, on Sun- 
day, Jan. 12, 1913. Owing to the inclem- 
ency of the weather just at the time most of 
the young people would be obliged to leave 
their home towns, the attendance was the 
smallest that the federation has had during 
its twelve years of existence, only about 
thirty being present. 

The meeting opened at half-past four 
o’clock with a word of welcome from Mr. 
Chester K. Wentworth, then followed a song 
service with violin solo by Miss Helen Kel- 
liher. 

The Nominating Committee presented 
the following names for officers for 1913: 
president, Mr. Charles T. Aldrich, West 
Upton; vice-president, Miss Elizabeth Hol- 
den, Westboro; and secretary-treasurer, Miss 
May A. Leland, Worcester. 

Mr. J. Mace Andress of the State Normal 
School was the speaker for the afternoon, 
and he chose for his subject, ‘‘The Cost of 
Success.”” He said in part: ‘“‘There are 
three great requirements for success: 1, 
health; 2, ordinary intelligence; and, 3, will 
power. Success is won only by sacrifice 
and there is nothing we cannot do if we will 
hard enough.” 

The meeting adjourned at six o’clock for 
refreshments: the evening session began at 
6.45, the church quartette assisting. 

The first speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Leon F. Cummings, the president of the 
Boston Federation, who brought greetings 
from that federation and told of its work. 
It was a pleasure to hear in this way from 
another federation. 

The second speaker was Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, who spoke on ‘“‘Self-denial,’’ 
choosing as his text: ‘‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me.” 

The meeting adjourned at eight o’clock. 
All present were well repaid for making the 
effort to attend. 

May A. LELAND, Secretary. 


The next meeting of the Boston Federa- 
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tion will be held in Christ Church, Dix Street, 
Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday, January 26, 
with both afternoon and evening sessions as 
usual. The general subject for discussion 
will be that of Social Service, and the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening will be Rev. 


Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of the Depart- ~ 


ment of Social and Public Service of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. John IL. Héwie, formerly of the 
Trinitarian Congregational ministry, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
the Western States, is hereby commended 
to our ministry and churches. Fellowship 
granted Jan. 10, 1913. Ernest C. Smith 
and W. Hanson Pulsford, Committee. 


The Ministrial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Jan. 27, 
1913, at 11 A.M. Address by Mr. Robert L. 
O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald, on 
‘The Individual’s Responsibility for Decent 
Journalism.” After luncheon Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote will give an address on the 
“Revision of the Hymn and Tune Book.” 


The Worcester Conference will hold its 
forty-sixth annual meeting, Jan. 29 and 30, 
1913, with the Second Parish, Worcester, 
Mass., Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Rev. 
Austin S. Garver, pastor emeritus. Dean 
William Wallace Fenn, D.D., will preach 
the sermon on Wednesday evening. On 
Thursday morning addresses on ‘‘How to 
Vitalize our Churches,”’ will be given by Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote and Rev. William Sulli- 
van. In the afternoon Rev. C. F. Dole, 
D.D., will.speak on ‘‘The Vitalizing of our 
Churches through Social Life.” 


At the Saturday noon musical service in 
King’s Chapel this week, Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
the organist, will be assisted by Mrs. Alice 
Bates Rice of the King’s Chapel choir, who 
will sing a solo. At the service on Wednes- 
day, January 29, the address will be given 
by the Rev. George Hale Reed of Belmont 
in place of the 
has been announced for that date. The list 
of speakers for next week is as follows: Jan- 
uary 27, Rev. J. H. Metcalf, Winchester; 
January 28, Dean W. W. Fenn, D.D., Cam- 
bridge; January 29, Rev. G. H. Reed, Bel- 
mont; January 30, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
Boston; January 31, Rev. Sidney S. Robins, 


Kingston. 
Meetings. 


Cuicaco AssociaTE ALLIANCE.—The Al- 
liance met at Unity Church Thursday, Jan- 
uary 2, at 11 A.M. In the absence of the 
president, Mrs. Sperling, Mrs. Ernest C. 
Smith presided. The secretary read a letter 
from Mrs. Charles Dimick, secretary of the 
Unitarian Alliance of Oklahoma City, in 
which she gave an interesting account of 
their work. Miss Lucy §. Silk and Dr. 
Rowena Morse Mann considered “The 
Arts in their Relation to the Child.” Miss 
Silk spoke of ‘‘ Drawing and Painting’’ edu- 
cation as a valuable means of developing 
the child’s personality. Much patience must 
be exercised with the little people. The value 
of art before the age of adolescence lies 


ev. Elmer S. Forbes, who - 
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largely in the training of habits and methods 
which becomes valuable later in expression. 
Training in art also develops the power of 
choice. In the public schools an attempt is 
made to put before the children concrete ex- 
amples of art. Parents can help much, 
since a child may come through the most 
cultivated home without absorbing its artis- 
tic surroundings unless there is an effort to 
share and discuss them. Dr. Morse Mann 
spoke of the relation of music to the moral 
life of the child and recounted her experience 
at the George Junior Republic. Music is a 
great means of introducing harmony, pro- 
portion, and beauty into the lives of children, 
increasing the imagination and enlarging the 
sympathies and ideals. Music furnishes a 
great uplift, and reverence is the starting- 
point in moral development. There was an 
attendance of 65. Luncheon was served at 
one o’clock, 


Toe SocraL, SERVICE CouNcIL oF UNI- 
TARIAN WoOMEN.—The first annual meeting 
was held in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, Monday, Jan. 13, 1913, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Root, in the chair. The secre- 
tary’s report was most encouraging. At 
the time of its organization, Jan. 2, 1912, the 
council consisted of seven persons; to-day 
there are four officers, thirteen directors, 
seventy representatives from sixty-nine 
parishes, and three standing committees: 
the Italian Committee, chairman, Mrs. 
Root; the Committee on Colored Work, 
chairman, Mrs. F. T. Lord; the South End 
Industrial School Committee, chairman, 
Mrs, J. P. Tolman, who is also a director of 
the school. The Council has joined the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches and has 
two of its members on the Board of Direc- 
tors. They have held four public meetings 
in the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
with an attendance of 327, and with such 
speakers as Rev. Edward Cummings, Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes, Mr. Parker B. Field, and 
Mrs. Eva W. White. Under the auspices 
of the Council a special meeting of the 
Women’s Municipal League was held Dec. 
6, 1912. In November the National Alli- 
ance sent Mrs. Root to present its work 
before the Middle States Conference at 
Toronto, and Mrs. Root has addressed sev- 
eral Alliance branches, as have other officers 
and directors. The treasurer’s report showed 


_ $810.60 contributed, and from this sum was 


disbursed $250 for Italian work, $250 for 
summer work at the South End Indus- 
trial School, and $75 for the Church of 
the Messiah for general expenses. The 
following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. George H. Root; vice-president, Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton; secretary, Miss Fred- 
erika Wendte; treasurer, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins. Following the business meeting 
“Our Italian Problem’’ was discussed. Mrs. 
F. T. Lord told how the Foreign Question 
in New England appeared to Mr. Dana 
Durand, chief of the Census Bureau, who 
considers that we are inundated by foreigners, 
but that there is hope in the fact that the 
immigrant of to-day is more civilized and 
easily assimilated than of old. Mr. Samuel 
F. Hubbard of the North End Union spoke 
of the foreign question in the North End. 
Where formerly were chiefly Irish, then Jew, 
now the Italian is dominant. In Ward 6, 


_. where the North End Union is situated, is 


7 i 


congested one-fourth of the Italian popula- 
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tion of Massachusetts. Of the pupils in 
the two schools of the Ward, 95 per cent. 
of the Hancock, 92 per cent. of the Eliot are 
Italian. They are an important element to 
reckon with, a problem heretofore untouched 
by any other organization. Mr. Francis P. 
Malgeri, Italian social worker in the service 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
and directly connected with the North End 
Union, spoke of tbe possibilities for future 
work among his countrymen. ‘The religious 
problem is most important as Italians have 
no true conception of religion, but mission- 
ary work as such is futile. Whatever works 
along educational lines is most desirable, 
such as instruction in civics, American his- 
tory, political and social science, hygiene, 
and, above all, education in becoming useful 
and loyal citizens. Much patience is needed, 
for results are slow and any gain a victory. 
Reports by Mrs. Fisher of Dedham, Mrs. 
Metcalf of Winchester, Mrs. Smith of 
Waltham, and Mrs. Lombard of Plymouth 
told what has already been accomplished in 
these centres for social betterment mong 
Italians. Such work is entirely unsectarian. 
The roll-call showed 127 present from 52 
parishes. The meeting then adjourned to 
the second Monday in March. Frederika 
Wendte, Secretary. 


Churches. 

ATTLEBORO, Mass.—The Pilgrim Church, 
Rev. T. J. Horner: At the annual meeting 
a practical reorganization of the corporation 
was effected by the unanimous adoption of 
a revised constitution. This constitution 
calls for a president of the church who is 
also the president of the board of trustees, 
which practically constitutes his cabinet. 
With the co-operation and advice of the 
members, the president of the church be- 
comes the responsible head of the church, 
takes the initiative, and runs the church as 
long as he is in office. Clelland J. McClat- 
chay was elected to this responsible position, 
and will be the first president of the church: 
The other officers elected were: clerk, Aldro 
A. French; treasurer, William Marshall; 
trustees, Dr. Charles S. Holden, Willard A. 
Engley, David EK. Makepeace, George St. 
John Sheffield, Campbell C. Grant, and 
Charles Briggs. These trustees will serve 
one, two, and three years, in the order named, 
two to go off each year, and the principle of 
rotation will thus be estabfished, This 
board will appoint all the committees of the 
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and friendly, quiet guidance helped greatly to insure the 
efficacy of the work, Miss Elizabeth Hoar Storer, asked 
to prepare a minute for the Alliance records, gave the fol- 
lowing admirable characterization:— 

“When Mary Rantoul Peabody was quite young, she 
took the care and responsibility of the household, with its 
great hospitality, from her invalid mother and her father, 
who had so many outside interests and activities, and ever 
since that time she has taken care and responsibility easily. 
She cultivated what nature had given her, a quiet and well- 
balanced mind, and she never allowed herself to be taken 
possession of by details. She recognized what were the 
large and what were the small things in life. It would 
seem as if truth, the foundation of all the virtues, which 
marks not only the well-principled, but the well-bred 
person, might be taken for granted and not mentioned as 
a distinguishing trait. But the truth of Miss Mary 
Peabody was absolute in thought, word, and action. Her 
vision was not obscured by any personal ambition. She 
wanted nothing of any one but friendliness, which she gave 
freely. When she gave her friendship, it never failed. 
She was loyal and demonstrative. 

“Although conservative, she was independent and able 
and willing to see what was good in an opposing view. 
Like her father she was a reader and fond of history, lit- 
erature, and poetry. She had a rare power of understand- 
ing,—of seeing through people, which, with her keen sense 
of humor, made her tolerant. But at times, in a discussion 
of an event or a person, she gave an opinion straight from 
the shoulder with a point and vigor unusual and refreshing. 
She helped a variety of people with sympathy and with 
money, but she knew definitely that many of them were 
not angels unaware. 

“She valued the church and its societies, and she prac- 
tised the virtues for which a church stands. As I have 
never been a worker in the Women’s Alliance, I do not 
know the kind of work Miss Mary Peabody has done; but 
I know that, when a woman with humility and sweet 
temper, who is conscientious, large-minded, and clear- 
sighted, does any work, it must be well done.” s. c. E. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINCTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. 

Automobile Hearses 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 

OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 

RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 

TELEPHONES ROXBURY 1712-73-74 

Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘“Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


EUROPE Sanne Toon $380.00 


Over the beaten track and to “out-of-the-way places.” 
Cultured and refined clientéle. Expert management, 
Circulars. References. 


Mrs. PAULINE T. SHELTON, Waverley-Belmont, Mass. 


In Memoriam. 


The First Parish Cambridge Branch of the Women’s 
National Alliance mourn the loss of two valued members 
in December. Mrs. Wilbur H. Powers came from Hyde 
Park to Cambridge some three yearsago, She immediately 
became interested in the First Parish Church and in phil- 
anthropic work generally. She was at first an active mem- 
ber of the Post-office Mission. Later she was made a 
member of the Executive Board of the Alliance, where she 
was extremely helpful. She was not only able and active, 
but she was willing to listen to those who held a different 
opinion from her own and was broad in her outlook and 
kindly in her criticism. The committee feel that in Mrs. 
Powers they have lost a valuable counsellor and a warm 
supporter of the Alliance work. 

On December 9 were held the last services for Miss Mary 
R. Peabody, the oldest daughter of Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. 
She had been a member of the Alliance from the beginning. 

For twenty years she had served on the Cheerful Letter 


Committee, and for twelve years she had been its chairman. preferred. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the Cellege a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better dimate and 


lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on 
miles from Richmond, Va. or sa hy E'S heed, 
fighland Springs, Va 


A situation as companion to an elderly 
lady. Best of reference. Near Boston 
dress H., Christian Register Office, 27a Con- 


WANTED 


Only illness ever kept her from its meetings, and her wise | gress Street, Boston. 
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church for the new year. The reports for 
the past year were presented, showing the 
church to be in a very flourishing condition. 
All bills in all departments are paid, and 
money is left in all treasuries. This includes 
a payment of $900 on the church debt. The 
total amount of money raised in all depart- 
ments for the church, Sunday-school, and 
Women’s Alliance was $5,928.42. The Wom- 
en’s Alliance surpassed all previous records 
by making the sum of $1,304.07. 


Newsurcu, N.Y.—Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian), Rev. Alfred J. Wilson: At 
the annual church meeting, held January 
14, Mr. Wilson was elected to serve his 
fourth successive year as pastor. Officers 
and committees were elected and routine 
business transacted. A new departure was 
the appointment of a Social Service Com- 
mittee. Before the meeting the annual 
parish supper was served in Unity Hall. 
The reports showed that the church work 
is in a flourishing condition. ‘The Women’s 
Alliance ended the year with a substantial 
balance in the treasury. Twenty meetings 
of the Social Circle have been held. There 
has been sustained interest in the work of 
the Men’s Club, which has been respon- 
sible, among other interests, for the Sunday 
night lectures recently given by Mr. Wilson. 
Mrs. Frederic Delano Hitch, for the Music 
Committee, gave an interesting report of the 
progress made by the children of the choir 
under their musical director. 


New York, N.Y.—Unity Congregational 
Society, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D.: 
On New Year’s evening the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Dr. Wright’s pastorate was 
celebrated by a reception, his first sermon 
having been preached on New Year’s Day. 
The small hall has given way to the church, 
made possible by Dr. Wright’s own efforts, 

~ and the little flock has become a large gather- 
ing. Mr. Julius Helburn, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, presided. Prof. George 
W. Kirchwey of Columbia University gave 
the principal address, speaking of Dr. Wright 
as the Interpreter of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Dr. James T. Bixby, who was present at the 
ordination of Dr. Wright, recalled early 
memories; and Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton 
followed with sincere, earnest tribute. Mr. 
Helburn then addressed Dr. Wright directly, 
telling him what he had been to his people, 
and presented him with an envelope con- 
taining a cheque for a large amount. Dr. 
Wright, in response, could say nothing for 
some minutes, so loud was the applause, as 
the large congregation stood on its feet to 
greet him. After a short talk he spoke 
of letters he had received, saying he should 
read from only one, which was to this effect: 
“There is some one else who has nobly 
helped. I remember a certain Louise 
Wilson who lent a hand in every direction,” 
and the letter continued with warm praise 
for Mrs. Wright. This, with the great 
applause that followed, gave the best touch 
of the evening, as Dr. Wright turned all 
praise away from himself. All stood while 
Dr. Wright, with Mrs. Wright on his arm, 
walked down the centre aisle, reminding 
every one of their marriage eighteen years 
ago. Mr. Thomas Wilson, Mrs. Wright’s 
father, who died about five years ago, was the 
pioneer in Harlem of this little Unitarian 
flock which called its pastor twenty-five 
years ago. In the lower assembly room, 
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after the reception, a collation was served 
by Delmonico, and the rest of the evening 
was given up to social intercourse and 
dancing. 


OTrawa, CanaDpA.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland: On January 
12 Mr. Sunderland gave the first in a course 
of Sunday evening sermons on “Great 
British Writers: ‘Their Religious Thought 
and Moral Influence,”’ beginning with Robert 
Burns. Sermons on Carlyle, Ruskin, George 
Eliot, Cardinal Newman, Darwin, and Mat- 
thew Arnold will alternate with those in 
a second course on ‘‘The Bible in the Light 
of the Higher Criticism,” which were an- 
nounced to begin January 19, as follows: 
“The Place of the Bible among the World’s 
Sacred Books,’ “The Value of the Bible: 
Literary, Historical, and Religious,’ ‘‘The 
Higher Criticism: Its Nature, Importance, 
and Results,” ‘“‘Who wrote the Various 
Bible Books? When, How, and Why?” 
“Why the Bible is What it is, and How it 
has come down to Us,” ‘‘Legendary and 
Mythical Elements in the Bible,’ ‘False 
and True Methods of Bible Interpretation.” 
A number of these sermons will be illustrated 
with lantern views. 


PortTLAND, Mer.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. John C. Perkins, D.D., Rev Charles 
R. Joy: Rev. Charles R. Joy, acting pastor, 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry at 
a service for which the church was well 
filled. Rev. Leverett R. Daniels of Yar- 
mouth presided at the services and read from 
the Scripture. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. James De Normandie. The formal 
act of ordination was performed by Richard 
Webb, Esq., president of the First Parish 
Society. Dean Fenn of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School made the prayer of ordination and 
gave the charge to the minister. He coun- 
selled great patience on the part of the 
minister, patience with his people, patience 
with himself, and patience with God. He 
counselled him not to forget that he had been 
called to the most noble calling that exists; 
and, that if he had his hours of doubt and 
despondency, he must in his patience still 
remember that, and labor always onward 
and upward. The charge to the people 
was given by Rev. D. M. Wilson of Kenne- 
bunk. The right hand of fellowship was 
given by Rev. Edward Hale of the First 
Church at Chestnut Hill, Mass., a brother- 
in-law of Dr. Perkins, the absent pastor whose 
place Mr. Joy is taking. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: ‘The 
church has just completed one of the most 
satisfactory years in its history. While 
there has been nothing spectacular, progress 
has been constant and sustained. The 
church was never in better condition to serve 
the community than it is to-day, and minister 
and people are intent upon making that 
service increasingly effective. During the 
year the parsonage has been renovated at 
an expense of nearly $4,000. 183 persons, 
60 of them men, have united with the church 
during the eight years of Mr. Reccord’s 
pastorate, making a present membership 
of 300. The Women’s Alliance reports 
130 members and the Men’s Club 120. The 
series of “People’s Meetings,’’ inaugurated 
two years ago, has been so successful that 
this year the South Congregational Church 
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sought the privilege of co-operating. A 
joint meeting of the men’s clubs of the two 
churches was held in November, and it was 
arranged to have the meetings this year 
under the joint auspices of the two clubs. 
The meetings in January will be held in the 
Church of the Unity and the February meet- 
ings in the South Congregational Church. 
The programme for the series is as follows: 
January 5, Mr. Ernest K. Coulter of New 
York, “A Day in the Children’s Court’; 
January 12, Dr. Winfield Scott Hall of Chi- 
cago, ‘‘The Sex Problem and the Parent’; 
January 19, Miss Leonora O’Reilly of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., ‘Child Labor and its Cost’; 
January 26, Mr. Charles Zueblin of Boston, 
“The Nation and its Human Resources”; 
February 2, Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch of 
Rochester, N.Y., “The Church and the 
Social Crisis’; February .9, Rev. George 
Hodges, D.D., of Cambridge, ‘‘The Modern 
Church and its Problems’’; February 16, 
Dr. Edward T. Devine of New York, “The 
Abolition of Poverty’; February 23 (to 
be announced later). 


WaLrPoLe, Mass.—First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Rev. Henry D. Stevens: The 
Christmas service on the preceding Sunday 
morning was made inspiring by the excellent 
singing of a large chorus choir. The minister 
spoke on, ‘‘The Deeper Meaning of Christ- 
mas.” In the evening, five o’clock, there was 
held the unique Candle-light Service which 
has become a distinct feature of this church 
at this season. A large audience was present. 
The evergreen trees and other decorations 
were artistically arranged, the numerous 
candles gave a dim religious light to the 
interior, the musical selections were most 
impressively rendered, while the poetic 
readings by the minister were pertinent 
illustrations of the true Christmas spirit. 
The Sunday-school celebration on Friday 
night consisted of recitations, several tableaux 
of Santa Claus ,and the reading of a story, 
“Hello! Santa Claus,” by the minister, with 
distribution of gifts and a social hour, all 
enjoyed by a large number present. A 
large portrait of Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
has been presented to the Sunday-school 
by the members of the Hale Lend-a~Hand 
Club of the chureh. An Emerson study 
class has been formed, meeting weekly, 
reading and discussing his Essays. 


WoBsuRN, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Henry C. Parker: The L. C. S. Alliance 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Deatitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charityass 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
= temporary shelter or permanent homes to 
en 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty nies of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of c! 
Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 
of children in charge increased 20 
Total expense increased 18 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11% 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
PresipeNt, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PResient, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
H. SLOCUM. 


Treasurer, WILLIAM ” 
Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatl i 
R. Blinn, Maro S. B Allston Burr, Mrs. gs y 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, P. Sal , Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tattle. 4 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Branch have held their annual. supper, at 
which the speakers were Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, Mrs. Claude Gilson, of Wellesley 
Hills, and Mr. Parker. The president, Miss 
Grace M. Bryant, gave a New Year’s greet- 
ing and introduced the speakers in a happy 
manner. Mr. Parker’s subject was ‘The 
Unitarian Outlook from the Parish Point 
of View.’ He considered his subject most 
vital, since from the individual parishes 
come the workers of the world. In this 
parish all organizations are flourishing and 
the outlook is most hopeful. Mrs. Gilson 
spoke on “The Outlook from the Point of 
View of the Alliance.’ She said the work 
should begin in the Sunday-school. An 


Alliance of three members practically saved | 


a church, The work in college towns is 
now specially emphasized. Mr. Wendte 
spoke on “The World Range of Unitarians.”’ 
After a humorous introduction he described 
eloquently the work of Unitarians in the 
mission field and urged greater effort. While 
missions of other churches are to be highly 
commended, the Unitarian faith is specially 
fitted for devotees of other religions, on 
account of its freedom of thought, tolerance 
for all, and adherence to the simple basic 
principles of religious faith. 


Wo.Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the So- 
ciety will be celebrated January 31 and 
February 1-2. Friday, January 31, from 
5 to 6.30 there will be a reception, followed 
by a supper from 6.30 to 8. Walter M. 
Hatch will be toast-master. The toasts 
are ‘‘The Beginning,’ ‘‘The Founders,” 
“The Wollaston that was,” ‘Our First 
Minister,” ‘‘The Ladies’ Aid,” “The Sunday- 
school,” ‘‘The Wollaston Unitarian Club,” 
“How we paid for our Church,” ‘The 
Experiences of a Church Treasurer during 
Twenty-four Years of Service,’ “The Re- 
turning Children,” ‘‘Our Future Church.” 
Letters from former members will be read 
and former members of the choir will sing. 
Admission by ticket. On Saturday evening, 
February 1, besides the historical address, 
there will be congratulatory addresses by 
Rev. A. L. Hudson, Edwin J. Lewis, president 
of the Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, Rev. James Huxtable, Rev. W. R. 
Lord, and Rev. Edward A. Horton. After 
the announcement of anniversary gifts to 
the church the meeting closed with a hymn 
written for the occasion by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton. Hon. Eugene H. Sprague will 
preside. Sunday, February 2, at 10.45 will be 
held a service of worship and the Commun- 
ion Service. Rev. Samuel A..Eliot, D.D., 
will preach the anniversary sermon. All 
friends of the church are cordially invited. 


Personals. 


Dr. Clay MacCauley has been re-elected 
vice-president, really acting president, of the 
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Asiatic Society of Japan, a scholarly society 
whose transactions embody the best litera- 
ture in Japan, prepared by its members, 
Japanese and foreign. As Dr. MacCauley 
has already served two terms, he declined 
re-election, but the society insisted. Also, 
he has been recently elected vice-president of 
the International Press Association of Japan. 
This association is composed of many jour- 
nalists, Japanese and foreign, and official 
connection with it is an honor that ought to 
give Dr. MacCauley genuine personal sat- 
isfaction. 


Dr. James T. Bixby is receiving warm com- 
mendation from leading thinkers for his book, 
“The Open Secret,” lately reviewed in the 
Christian Register. Of it Prof. Eucken, for 
instance, writes: “‘I need not say that the 
idea which informs your book is one with 
which I am thoroughly in sympathy; but 
I would like to state that the way in which 
you present and develop the theme seems to 
me most excellent. The book shows fresh- 
ness and vigor and at the same time a notable 
handling of the subject. It is animated with 
warmth of soul and yet does not lose its clear- 
ness because of that warmth. ‘Therefore, I 
can only wish that the book may receive the 
recognition and produce the effect that it 
deserves.” 
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The Foreign Department of the American 
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gratefully the following additional contribu- 
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In a Berlin café, the coffee is not only 
boiled by electricity, but a small electric 
railway carries it to various tables, so that 
the guests may help themselves to their 
liking. 

Potatoes made their way very slowly into 
popular favor in England, and were far too 
expensive to be seen on the table of any but 
the richest people. In the reign of James I. 
their price was two shillings a pound. Soon 
after the Restoration the government and 
the Royal Society tried to encourage the 
cultivation; but progress was slow, and it 
was not until nearly the end of the eighteenth 
century that the tuber came into popular 
use. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. : 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. i 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
comaree churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasuvey, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Sesretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Mee Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon, 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed, 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Commitice: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev..Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Il. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Oryanized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

& Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T, Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the os ay of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” . 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. 

Address correspondence and send contributions te the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K, Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 


96 
Pleasantries, 


Mr. Crisscross: ‘‘Pass me the butter, 
please.” Miss Featherbone: ‘‘With all my 
heart.’”’ Mr. Crisscross: ‘Only the butter, 


please.”’—Puck. 


A man with a fishing pole sat on the river 
bank near the Atchison waterworks intake. 
“How many have you caught?’’ some one 
asked him. “‘When I get another I'll have 
one,” he replied —Kansas City Star. 


Guest (to head-waiter): ‘“‘Is your name 


“Tide’?”? Waiter: “No, sir.” Guest: “Or 
‘“Time’?”? Waiter: ‘Not at all.’ Guest: 
“Well, it ought to be one of them. You 
wait on no man.’’—Texas Siftings. 


Social agitator: ‘‘Isn’t it a shame the way 
they work the help in this store? Fifteen 
hours a day, and wages almost nothing!” 
Companion: ‘‘Why do you trade here?” 
“Oh, they sell things so much cheaper.’’— 
Chicago Times. 


Probably the ice-man has never noticed 
the dainty little tin tongs that are fur- 
nished with boxes of confectionery. They 
are neat, inexpensive, and may be quite use- 
ful in his business next summer, if the pres- 
ent weather continues. 


Aunt Sarah is a devotee of several modern 
cults and has explained them to her older 
nephews and nieces. But it was a surprise 
to hear three-year old Donny remark the 
other day, during a lull at the dinner-table: 
“Be sure you f’etcherize.” 


Mr. Spriggins (gently): ‘‘My dear, a Bos- 
ton man was shot at by a burglar, and his 
life was saved by a button which the bullet 
struck.” Mrs. Spriggins: ‘“‘Well, what of 
it?’’ Mr. Spriggins: ‘‘Nothing, only the 
button must have been on.’’—Sacred Heart 
Review. 


Patrick, coming into a street car, found only 


one seat vacant, and promptly took it. “It’s 
looky I come when I did,’’ said he. ‘That’s 
so, Pat,’’ answered some one. ‘“‘Bekase,”’ 


he went on, “if I was comin’ a sicond later, 
I’d be afther havin’ crowdhed mesilf out of 
me sate!”’ 


The accomplished and obliging pianist had 
rendered several selections, when one of the 
admiring group of listeners in the hotel parlor 
suggested Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. Several 
people echoed the request, but one lady was 
particularly desirous to hear the piece, ex- 
plaining that her husband had _ belonged 
to that very regiment.—Current Literature. 


Dr. Hale declared once that he had had 
a special revelation. He was down in 
Maine with an agreeable company of fisher- 
men, and he must needs leave the trout 
brook in order to get to Boston in time to 
prepare his sermon. As he thought of the 
old trout rod and the new sermon, the ‘‘reve- 
lation’’ suddenly came to him, something 
like this: ‘‘It is far better to preach a good 
old sermon than a poor new one. Edward 
Everett Hale, stay where you are, and go 
a-fishing!’’ 


The late Dr. Eliot of St. Louis used to 
tell this joke upon himself with great glee. 
He had been charitably looking after the 
bodily wants of an aged colored couple for 
some years. One day he found the male 
member quite drunk. The Doctor rebuked 
him faithfully, and the old man was very 
sullen. ‘‘I am very sorry he takes my words 
in that spirit,’’ said the Doctor to the wife. 
“T only meant it for his own good.”” ‘‘ Well, 
dat’s what I told’um. I told him dat Dr. 
Eliot was in his dotage,”’ the old lady calmly 
replied. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors, 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sreruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A_ NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,”*— 
“THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions gad special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in\ Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter, The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50cents each carriage prepaid. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


FOR BOYS. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL &8k, 202% de 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming 1. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley ls, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, ua. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildin; Six 
urses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
Francis TReaDway Crayton, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 3oth year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
coliege. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 

Lae, H Browne, 4d} Princi 

Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., neipals. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses AHen, West Newton, M. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. _ ; 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 
W ANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructors. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gea- 
eral high school course. Musie and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mes. John MacDuffie (Redcliffe) 


